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Another TV documentary exposed as fake 


Michael Seen Glllard 
and Laurie Flynn 


A SECOND award- 
winning documen- 
tary by Carliun 
Television, which 
claimed if had se- 
cured an “elusive inter- 
view” with Fidel Castro, 
tbe president of Cuba, is 
today exposed by the 
Guardian as a fraud. 

The documentary. Inside 
Castro's Cuba, was broad- 
cast on I TV's flagship cur- 
rent affairs series. Network 
First, and watched by 2 
million viewers. 

It was produced hi’ the 
same team which made the 
Carlton programme The 
Connection, which pur- 
ported to show a Colombian 


l drugs running operation 
i into Britain. 

| That programme was cx- 
r posed as a fake by the 
; Guardian and Is now the 
• subject of a government in- 
| vest Igai ion and an internal 
[ inquiry by Carlton. 

: The one hour Castro pro- 

gramme. which was com- 
missioned by I TV on the 
basis of Carlton's access to 
the Cuban leader, won two , 
international awards from 
the US-based Woridfest and 
National Educational Film 
and Video Festival. 

In the publicity for the 
documentary Carlton 
claimed the producer. Marc 
de Beaufort, had spent a 
“nerve shattering year” 
chasing the Cuban presi- 
dent until he was finally 
granted "rare access”. 

But a Guardian investiga- 


tion has established that 
the key claims are false. 
There was no Carlton inter- 
view with Fidel Castro. 

I!- Clips In the film of Presi- 
dent Castro talking to the 
camera were in reality un- 
labelled archive footage 
provided in good faith by 
the Cuban government. 
These were passed off as a 
one-to-one Interview -with 
Marc de Beaufort. 

□ The Cuban government 
told the Guardian: “Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro has never 
given an Interview to Carl- 
ton Television or producer 
Marc de Beaufort." 
n A Cuban diplomat in 
London said the govern- 
ment was angered by tbe 
deception and by the way 
Carlton had publicised the 
documentary. “It Is a 
fake,” be said. 
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Castro documentary' footage: archive, not an interview 


□ Castro’s personal cam- i “The interview [with Mr 
eraman, Roberto Chile, Castro] is false.** 


who supplied the archive Carlton refused to pro- 
footage and also appeared vide the Guardian with de- 


on the credits of Carlton's tails of its “elusive inter- 
film, told the Guardian: view" with Mr Castro. 


: instead, Peter Rushton. 
' Carlton’s head of press and 
I publicity, said: “This is a 
billings matter and the 
answers un only come 
from the programme 
maker. Marc de Beaufort, 
w ho is out of the country'*'* 

Mr de Beaufort was un- 
available for comment and 
is believed to be in 
Colombia. 

Tbe revelations follow 
last month's Guardian in- 
vestigation into another 
Carlton documentary. 

We revealed how The 
Connection, a multi-award- 
winning documentary 
about the Colombian drug 
trade to Britain, was a fake. 

Carlton and the Indepen- 
dent Television Commis- 
sion. the government 
watchdog, have since begun 
separate Inquiries into the 


programme. 

if Carlton is found guilty 
of making and broadcast- 
ing a fake, the ITC could 
revoke its licence, impose a 
fine or reduce the licence 
period by up to two years. 

The same Carlton team 
which made Inside Castro's 
Cuba — Mr de Beaufort and 
Carlton’s then bead of doc- 
umentaries. Roger James — 
also made The Connection. 
Mr James declined to com- 
ment on his Cuban film. 

Commenting on the lat- 
est revelations, an ITC 
spokeswoman said passing 
off archive footage as an in- 
terview would be mislead- 
ing and a violation of the 
legally binding programme 
code, in particular, 
“respect for the truth". 

The Labour MP Austin 
Mitchell, vice-chairman of , 


tbe Commons all-party 
media committee, said: “it 
is clear there is a lack of 
internal checks and an ob- 
sessive desire to sensation- 
alise to get ratings. If Carl- 
ton can't or won’t control it 
then it has got to be done bv 
the ITC." 

Tom Sackville. a former 
Tory minister who met Cas- 
tro in Cuba, said: “If this 
turns out to be a fraud like 
the appalling deception 
practised over The Connec- 
tion. this is another worry- 
ing sign that Carlton are 
riding roughshod over our 
rules on quality standards 
in broadcasting.'* 

He added: “I'm sure the 
Secretary of State for Cul- 
ture and the Media [Chris 
Smith] will take note of this 
when he next considers 
renewal oflTV franchises.” 



Nigeria in crisis 
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Africa Correspondent 
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IGERIa'S rul- 
ing military 
junta was meet- 
ing in crisis ses- 
sion last night 
to debate the fu- 
ture of Africa's most populous 
nation following the sudden 
death of its reviled leader, the 
human rights pariah. General 
Sani Abacha. 

As tbe official News Agency 
of Nigeria reported that Aba- 
cha had died from a heart 
attack in the early hours of 
yesterday, troops sealed off 
government buildings in tbe 
administrative capital, Abqja. 
and the reigning military 
council prepared to plan the 
succession. 

State television said tbe 
meeting of this provisional 
ruling council, on which all 
Nigeria's most senior officers 
sit. was being chaired by the 
chief of the defence staff. 
Major-General Abdusalam 
Abubakar. who also an- 
nounced Abacba’s death. 

That death — and some 
reports said chat Abac ha's 
burial had already happened, 
according to Muslim tradi- 
tion ~ raised immediate 
questions about who might 
succeed him. 

At tbe summit of the Orga- 
nisation of African Unity 
(OAU) currently taking place 
in the West African country. 
Burkina Faso, speculation 
centred around two figures 

A paiayy of stars last ni g ht paid tribute to Linda McCartney at a memorial service at St Martln-in-the-Fields. central close to the Nigerian leader- 
Londom Aboat 500 people gathered in tbe streets around Trafalgar Square to pay their final respects photograph; sean smtth j ship: Maj-Gen Abubakar. who 
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is also die main government 
spokesman, and the Emir of 
Kano, leader of the Muslim 
north of Nigeria. Also men- 
tioned was the military gover- 
nor of the capital. Lieutenant- 
General Jeremiah Useni. 

Ab a ch a, who died aged 54. 
seized power in 1993 after the 
cancellation of presidential 
elections. He had come under 
mounting internal criticism 
amid indications that he was 
preparing to annoint himself 
civilian leader: in elections 
due in August, he was to have 
been the sole candidate. 

Tbe Foreign Secretary. 
Robin Cook, last night said: 
“We hope that after the death of 
General Abacha there will be 
an opening for a stable transi- 
tion to an early return to de- 
mocracy. with the election of 
an accountable civilian govern- 
ment which will restore and 
respect human rights." 

The military's strongman's 
demise was an "incredible op- 
portunity" for Nigeria to 
return to democracy, the coun- 
try’s eminent exiled play- 
wright Wole Soyinka, said. 

But Amnesty International 
said it feared that the death 
would bring little change in 
Nigeria: "We are hoping a 
new head of state will radi- 
cally improve the human 
rights situation there . . . but 
it's quite possible another 
member of the military will 
simply take over." said a 
spokeswoman. 

Ken Wiwa. son of the exe- 
cuted author and human- 
rights activist. Ken Saro- 
Wlwa. said: "It is hard to say 
what this will mean for Nige- 


j ria because the circumstan- 
ces of Abacha 's death are so 
suspicious. The military 
sealed off his residence so no- 
body knows how he died. It 
could be some sort of palace 
coup to ensure succession of a 
[particular] mil itary wing." 

But it was unclear last 
night whether the military 
leadership of Nigeria would 
be cohesive enough to unite 
around a single successor. 
Until recently. Nigeria, with 
an estimated population of 
120 million, was the world s 
fifth oil producer. But it is 
crippled by corruption, fuel 
shortages and a credit crisis 
with the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Neither was it certain 
whether the August presiden- 
tial elections would go ahead. 

Speculation about Abacha's 
health first surfaced after a 
papal visit to Nigeria in 


March, hut wa.» then denied 
by officials. 

Yesterday. Nigerians were 
said to be shocked: "It came 
out of the blue.” said a Lagos 
resident "People are con- 
Tused. It is too early to say 
whether it is seen as a good 
thing for Nigeria, or not.”. 

Thousands of people lined 
the streets of the northern 
city of Kano for the arrival of 
Abacha's remains. "People 
don't know what to think.” 
said a Kano shopkeeper, "lx's 
true some people are sad bur 
some will not be so sad either. 
We just worry over what 
comes next.” 

Abacha had made few 
recent public appearances, 
apparently becoming reclu- 
sive and wedded to his gov- 
ernment compound at Athol! 
Rock in Abuja. He last ap- 
peared on television last 
Friday. 


Strong public backing for on-the-spot drug fines 
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Alan Travis . 

Home Affairs Editor 
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O N-THE-SPOT penalty 
flues for possession of 
cannabis have been 
given strong backing by the 
public, according to a Guard- 
ian/I CM opinion poll looking 
at attitudes towards drug 
abuse, published today. 

The use of parking-style 
penalties for minor drag of- 
fences as an alternative to 
police station official cautions 
or courtroom prosecutions is 
believed to be under consider- 
ation by Home Office 
ministers. 

Customs officers already 
use on-the-spot penalties to 


punish travellers they dis- 
cover with small amounts of 
cannabis. Keith Hellawell. tbe 
recently-appointed ■ drugs tsar 
who has strongly resisted 
calls for the legalisation of 
soft drugs, is believed to have 
considered the Idea of fixed 
penalty fines. 

About half the people 
caught by police in possession 
of cannabis now are taken to 
a police station and given a 
formal caution if there is no 
evidence of intent to supply. 
The remainder are generally 
fine d after a court hearing- 
On-the-spot fines would pro- 
vide a much more immediate 
form of p unishment and save 
police time. 

The Guardi an/ICM June 


poll also shows that the pub- 
lic gave strong backing, by 65 
to 57 per cent, to the Idea that | 
employers should have the 
right to introduce tests to 
check their staff are not tak- 
ing drugs. 

Such company testing pro- 
grammes have become wide- 
spread in the US and some 
American employers have 
started to introduce similar 
schemes in Britain. 

The scale of the backing for 
drug testing at work is sur- 
prising since the Home Office 
has assume d in the past that 
it would lead to civil liberties 
objections and would be 
regarded as legitimate only in 
high-risk situations. 

It Is. already a criminal of- 


fence for certain workers, 
sucb as airline pilots and 
train drivers, to be unfit 
through drink or drugs while 
working. 

But the surprising levels of 
support for drug testing gen- 
erally in the workplace is 
likely to influence policymak- 
ers. The Health and Safety Ex- 
ecutive will shortly issue new 
guidance on the treatment of 
drugs in the workplace. 

Other key findings from the 
poll include overwhelming 
public support for the Gov- 
ernment's policy of introduc- 
ing "drug awareness" school 
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Simon Hoggart 


I DO feel sorry for Harriet 
Harman land you won't 
read that sentence any- 
where else, HI wager). 

It must be utterly draining 
to have a whispering cam- 
paign against you. Sir Ber- 
nard Ingham, when he briefed 
about the fate of doomed Tory 
ministers, was at least open 
about it 

The Black Spot was served, 
and that was that You were 
done, dead In the water — 
sayonara, sucker. It was like 
the moment when the judge 
pulled on the black cap: you 
had a pretty good idea what 
was going to happen next 
Under New Labour, the 
whole thing is more insidious. 
The drip, drip, drip of press 
speculation. The certainty 
that your colleagues are mut- 
tering, secretly and scorn- 
fully. behind your back while 
being friendly and supportive 
to your face. 

Your civil servants don’t 
say a word to you. but you can 
hear them whispering next 
door about the latest leak. 
Even your driver knows your 
fate before you do. 

Now and again a newspaper 
sends some venomous and 
dysfunctional hack to write 
an article sating how awfUI 
you are. and what hurts is not 
so much the abuse, levelled 
after perhaps 10 minutes’ ac- 
quaintance. but the knowl- 
edge that everywhere in West- 
minster and Whitehall, the 
article is being clipped out 
and lovingly savoured. 

So I thought Ms Harman 
handled herself with a cer tain 
dignity. American murderers, 
who can end ure years on 
Death Row. often try to 
change their characters, end- 
ing God. or raising cage birds, 
or studying for degrees. Ms 
Harman has decided to spend 
her last days by suspending 
normal party politics and of- 
fering a beneficent kindliness 
to everyone she encounters. 

Gone were the fierce de- 
mands that single parents got 


themselves out to work. 
"Working parents do not only 
needgood childcare, they 
need time with their children, 
around their birth and when 
they are ill 

“A majority of the work- 
force are women now, and 
most of them are somebody’s 
daughter and somebody's 
mother. We must recognise 
family responsibilities.'’ 

And she wasn’t just cuddly 
towards parents, who in the 
past would have been told to 
get out of the house and start 
flipping hamburgers. 

Theresa May. a newly pro- 
moted Tory spokesperson 
(they are so desperate that 
they are giving frontbench 
jobs to people who have been 
in the House barely more than 
a year, the equivalent of the 
teenage boys Hitler sent into 
action towards the end of the 
war) asked her first question. 

She accused the Inland Rev- 
enue of removing tax breaks 
for workplace nurseries. The 
old Harman would have laid 
about her. A spume of ersatz 
outrage would have flowed 
over the hapless Ms May. 

Instead Hattie graciously 
congratulated her on her pro- 
motion. “I particularly wel- 
come the point she made, 
about the tax treatment of 
workplace nurseries. I shall 
keep her Informed about this. 
She has come to the despatch 
box. and she has made an im- 
portant point.” 

Tories whistled in surprise. 
Ms May looked a little 
stunned, like a boxer in his 
first professional fight finding 
himself being kissed by his op- 
ponent. 

Labour MPs were puzzled 
and confused. Was this an 
attack on the Treasury and on 
Gordon Brown’s tax policy? 
Having accepted the inevita- 
bility of her fate, was she turn- 
ing herself into a backbench 
rebel, a latter-day Norman 
Lamont? 

In the same session. MPs 
discussed women’s rights and 
concerns, a topic of perennial 
interest Loma Fitzsimons 
(Lab. Rochdale) talked about 
the “Listening to Women 
Exercise”. 

William Hague and the Con- 
servatives are currently "Lis- 
tening to Britain”. Tony Blair 
is engaged in his ongoing pro- 
gramme of “Listening to 
Rupert Murdoch’’. There's so 
much damn listening going 
on, no one has time to do any 
talking. 


Surprise move 
for Talk Radio 
as career of 
former Sun 
editor takes 
another twist 


Stuart Millar, Roy 
Greensladeand 
Simon Beavls 


K ELVIN MacKenzie is 
to leave the Mirror 
Group, in the second 
high-profile depar- 
ture to rock the tabloid press 
in less than a week. 

The resignation of Mr Mac- 
Kenzie. the former editor of 
the Sun credited with revi- 
talising the Mirror after less 
than six months in overall 
control, last night prompted 
furious speculation over 
where he intends to go next 
He told the Mirror board 
that be was leaving to put 
together a bid for Talk Radio, 
a commercial speech-based 
station, in a move which 
could see him going head to 
head with Chris Evans, the 
Virgin Radio boss. But last 
night speculation was mount- 
ing that he may be planning a 
return to Rupert Murdoch's 
News International — four 
years after he quit as manag- 
ing director of the satellite TV ! 
station BSkyB. 

Although he contacted Talk 
Radio to voice an interest in 
buying it he has not been in 
contact since and has not 
requested tbe necessary com- 
pany information. Observers 
believe it would be difficult 
for him to raise the necessary 
capital without it 
The rumours were height- 
ened by David Yelland, who 
took over as editor of the Sun 
yesterday. He is believed to 
have hinted to staff earlier in 
the day that changes at the 
Mirror were in the pipeline. 

The announcement Is the 
latest surprise from a 
who has made a career out of 
unexpected changes of job. 
Colleagues and friends said 
they had been stunned by his 
decision to leave just as the 
Mirror had arrested its circu- 
lation decline and closed the 
gap on its arch-rival, the Sun. 

“The place is like a bomb- 
site,’’ said one Mirror journal- 
ist. “We are all sheLl- 
shocked.” 

Piers Morgan, editor of the 
Mirror, said: “We are ex- 
tremely sad about it. We had 
a brilliant six months work- 
ing together. He is very in- 
stinctive man and 1 am sure 
that his instincts will be right 
for him on this occasion. 
They always have been in the 
past. It wQl not mean a 
change for the Mirror. We 
worked very closely together 
and we agreed about the way 
forward.” 


Review 


Familiar family 
dysfunctionality 


Lyn Gardner 


Sea Ifr ct ima 

ScotiandfTauring 


W E'VE been here be- 
fore. Sharman Mac- 
donald is once again 
down at the water's edge with 
a family drama which -=- like - 
When 1 Was A Girl 1 Used To 
Scream And Shout and The 
Winter Guest — has-prickly; - 
dissatisfied mothers, blossom- 
ing daughters and a lot of not 
particularly nasty secrets at 
the bottom of tbe rock pools on 
the seashore. 

It is 1961, and 11-year-old 
Rena and her Scottish mum 
Alisa and Welsh dad John are 
not enjoying their annual fort- 
night’s holiday in Wales with 
John's brother, David, and his 
family. Ailsa and John scrap, 
and Rena's dismay is com- 
pounded by the fact that she 
can't sing and play the guitar 
as well as her father would 
wish, and that her cousin, the 
know-it-all Noelle, has al- 
ready sprouted breasts. 

For the first act, the play 
and Irina Brown’s erratic pro- 
duction dawdle around while 
the characters play the guitar, 
sing the odd song and stare 
out to sea with soulful looks 
that suggest either severe 
stomach pain from the primus 
stove bacon baps or terminal 
melancholy. 

In the second act the pace 
speeds up to a crawl and we 
find out why they are all so 
blue as family skeleton piles 
up upon family skeleton. John 
and his brother’s wife Dora go 
for a roll in the long grass, 
babies are raised from the 
dead, parentage is questioned 
and growing up proves hard to 
do. 

You wouldn’t mind the fa- 
miliarity of tt afl so much, if 
the tone of the piece wasn't so 


hackneyed. How many times 
before have we seen and heard 
this kind of memory play, fil- 
tered through the watchful 
eye of the child who one shim- 
mering summer’s day sees her 
flawed family clearly for the 
first time and moves forever 
across that invisible line that 
divides childhood innocence 
- fronrtbe knowlngness of the 
adult world. 

Sea Urchins be gan as an 
‘award^wiiliniradmplay and 1 
Imagine that you might more 
easily forgive the la rigour for 
the sake of atmosphere in that 
particular medium. But the 
transition to stage h as not 
been clearly thought out and 
Brown's production is as cum- 
bersome as the design which 
relies on torn blue plastic for 
its sea and sky effects. 

Macdonald has an excep- 
tional gift for comedy and it 
doesn’t desert her here — in a 
play heavy with angst, real 
and imagined, the real truths 
and tragedy emerge out of the 
laughter. 

Dora's assertion that she 
only ever wanted babies, not 
children who would grow up; 
Ailsa’s jealousy or her bosomy 
teenage niece Rhiannon. 
"You’re too thin and too 
young." she spits. Rena's 
perky assertion at the begin- 
ning of the play: *Tm never 
going to be a woman." But of 
course she wilL 

hi the end it is a despairing 
play which suggests the des- 
perate Rena who prays for a 
serial kQler to come and wipe 
out her entire family is al- 
ready grievoasly damaged by 

the past that Noelle is right In 
believing that she will grow up 
to be like her own mother, and 
that Alisa’s bitter belief that 
there can be no real friend- 
ship between women, is true. I 
don’t believe that and I don’t 
think this plav will persuade 
you in its truth either. 



Radio calling 


1963: Left school with one 
O level before getting his 
first job in journalism as a 
junior reporter on the South 
London Mercury. He 
admitted to being 
universally reviled by 
colleagues for stealing their 
stories and adding his own 
byline. 


1 972: Joins the Sun as a 
sub-editor, moving to night 
editor. Described as a 
technical perfectionist who 
was loud, noisy and rude. 


1978: Picked by Rupert 
Murdoch to be managing 
editor of his tabloid, the 
New York Post His 
rudeness was said to have 
horrified American 
journalists who hated his 
habit of stripping them of 
bylines if he did not (ike their 
stories. 


1 980: Rejoins the Sun as 
night editor. 


February 1981: Told by 
Murdoch never to darken his 
door again after defecting to 
become night editor of the 
Daily Express. 


June 1981: Murdoch 
makes him editor at the Sun. 
He allegedly left the Express 
because he did not like the 
building. At the Sun he 
spawned headlines such as 
Freddie Starr Ate My 
Hamster. Up Yours Delors 
and Gotcha! 


January 1994: Becomes 
managing director of 
BSkyB, the Murdoch- 
owned satellite television 
company. 


August 1994: Resigns as 
managing director of BSkyB 
after feud with chief 
executive Sam Chisholm. 
MacKenzie described him 
as a bully. 


Kelvin Mackenzie . . . may bid for Talk Radio, as friends say he ‘wants to ran his own train set' photograph: oavto silutoe 


The success of the Mirror's 
move upmarket, in a 
relaunch spearheaded by Mr 
MacKenzie and Mr Morgan, 
was one of the factors behind 
Stuart Higgins* resignation 
last week as editor of the Sun. 
He had resisted management 
pressure to follow the Mirror 
upmarket 

Mr Mackenzie's departure 
comes at a time when a poss- 
ible bid for the Mirror Group 


from the German company 
Axel Springer would give him 
lucrative share options. But 
he is understood to have told 
friends he neither needed nor 
cared about the money. 

Mr MacKenzie, who earns 
£320,000 a year plus £50,000 in 
bonuses, and had a “get-out” 
clause in his contract, also ' 
confided to them that he was | 
“sick of making money for 
other people”. ! 


"He has always wanted to 
nm his own train set” one 
former colleague said. 

A successful bid from the 
German company might also 
have seen Mr MacKenzie 
parting company with Mirror 
Group. 

Talk Radio is known to be 1 
ripe for an outside bid. CLT. I 
the Belgium-based media 
company which owns 63 per 
cent of the company, want to 


sell its stake for about £40 
million. 

Although it has vastly im- 
proved its audience figures, it 
is still losing £700.000 a 
month. Other media groups, 
including Associated News- 1 
papers, owners of the Daily i 
Mail, also considered a bid 
but decided the risks were too 
high. One bid has been 
received so far, from Jaycor. 
a US-based bolding company. 


October 1 994: Joins the 
Mirror Group in charge of 
television interests. 
Launches topless darts, the 
news bunny and weather in 
Norwegian on Live TV. 


January 1998: Takes 
overall control of Mirror 
newspaper titles as deputy 
chief executive and 
managing director of Mirror 
Group. 


June 1998: Resigns his 
position at Mirror Group. 
Exact future unknown. 


Strong public backing for on-the-spot drug fines 


continued from page l 

lessons for children aged be- 
tween five and 11. 

More than 75 per cent of the 
public believe that drug 
awareness lessons should be 
given In primary schools, de- 
molishing fears that parents 
would be shocked by It. 

A sig nifi can t minority (47 


per cent) also believe the Ille- 
gality of such drugs actually 
encourages teenagers to ex- 
periment with them. Only 13 
per cent believe that crimi- 
nality actually deters teen- 
agers from trying them. 
Among 18 to 24-year -olds, the 
proportion who believe that 
illegality is part of the attrac- 


tion rises to 64 per cent 
against 8 per cent who think 
it is a deterrent 
The poll also shows the gen- 
eration gap in attitudes to il- 
licit drugs remains as stark 
as ever. A majority (53 to 47 
per cent) of those polled aged 
18 to 34 agreed with the state- 
ment that “cannabis is no 


worse than smoking or 

drinking”. 

A similar proportion (53 to 
46 per cent) of the same age 
group also rejected the notion 
that if you use soft drugs, you 
will end up on hard drugs. 

Legalisation is unlikely to 
lead to a boom in drug use, 
with only 16 per cent of the 


under-34s saying they would 
buy drugs If they were made 
legaL 

The older generations aged 
35 and over do not share this 
approach. Only one in three 
of this group agreed that 
“using cannabis Is no worse 
than smoking or drinking" 
while 66 per cent of them be- 1 


lieved that if you use soft 
drugs you win end up on hard 
drugs. 

Q 1CM interviewed 1,201 
adults aged 18 and over by tele- 
phone between June 5 and 6, 
1998. Interviews were con- 
ducted across the country and 
the results have been weighted 
to the profile of all adults. 
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Dan Glaister and Dan Atkinson on the 
Rolling Stones 1 row with the revenue 



Y OU Can’t Always 
Get What You Want, 
that was one of 
theirs. (1 Can't Get 
No> Satisfaction, 
that was another. And who at 
the Inland Revenue could for- 
get Gimme Shelter or Exile on 
Main Street? But the most ap- 
propriate song to sum up the 
predicament of the Rolling 
Stones comes from their one- 
time arch-rivals the Beatles, 
whose Taxman included the 
line “It's one for me, 19 for 
you". 

Things may not be as bad 
today as they were in 1966 but 
it did not stop a row blowing 
up yesterday between the 
Young Turks of Gordon 
Brown's Treasury and rock 
dinosaurs the Rolling Stones. 

Following the postpone- 
ment of the British leg of the 
group's Bridges to Babylon 
tour, which singer Mick Jag- 
ger claimed was due to con- 
cern at the potential loss of 
earnings to members of the 
crew following tax changes, a 
Treasury spokeswoman said 
the Government was "not pre- 
pared to be lectured on tax by 
tax exiles". 

The cancellation left thou- 
sands of British Eans facing a 
long wait until the resched- 


uled dates in s umm er next 
year, or a long trek to the 
group's other European dates. 

The Treasury spokes- 
woman said: “It's extremely 
unfair that people who pay 
their fair share or tax should 
have to subsidise those who 
pay no tax at alL The Govern- 
ment is acting to close a loop- 
hole that has allowed some 
people to escape paying tax on 
their income.” 

But Mark Fisher, the show's 
designer, said: "The thing 
that really pisses the group 
off is that some categories 
have been exempted from this 
change. If the Stones had 
known about this when they 
started the tour they would 
have planned it differently. 
To have the carpet pulled 
from under them like this is 
pretty unfair." 

The tour is a gargantuan af- 
fair, with' more than 200 full- 
time touring staff joining the 
group for the year-long jour- 
ney. The crew are typically 
on salaries pegged at around 
£800 per week. They are ac- 
companied by 80 trucks, car- 
rying three versions of the 
basic stage set, leapfrogging 
each other around the ven- 
ues, as well as crew buses. 
The tour involves staging 


Frontman Mtek Jagger, who says the Rolling Stones postponed the British leg of their tour out of concern at the potential loss of earnings to their crew 

The exiled rich 
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three to four shows a week in 
two or three cities. 

“Rock shows are probably 
the biggest travelling shows 
today.” said Mr Fisher, “and 
this is about as big as you can 
get Any bigger and it really 
does become uneconomic. 
The crew are not paid a lot 
better than people doing the 
same jobs in the real world, 
but the circumstances, with 


most expenses paid for. are 
different" 

Ed Bicknull. however, man- 
ager of Dire Straits, was criti- 
cal of the Rolling Stones' deci- 
sion to postpone their British 
dates. "It’s a shame. I would 
like to think that Dire Straits 
would take the audience into 
account a bit more in a simi- 
lar situation. The Budget was 
on March 17. 1 don't know 


why it's taken them so long." 

Mr Bicknull also noted that 
the original tax break was not 
intended as a boon to the rich. 
'This was a piece of legisla- 
tion that was put in place by 
old Labour. The intention was 
not that it would be used by 
wealthy rock musicians." 

Doubts remained about the 
details of the announcement 
Some observers expressed 


Painting your tax file black 


T HE so-called foreign- 
earnings deduction 
was introduced in 1977 
as a modest measure to Iron 
out an 1 anomaly in the tax 
laws, writes Dan Atkinson. 

Previously, a taxpayer 
spending 15 months out of 
the country could avoid tax 
on those earni n gs if the 
period In question covered 
a tax year — say, March to 
June. But were the 15 
months to stretch from 
June to September, tax 
would have to be paid. 

Chancellor Denis Healey 
introduced the measure in 
order to put both sets of 


taxpayers on the same 
footing. 

To qualify, the taxpayer 
had to be a company em- 
ployee and had to work 
abroad for at least 365 days. 
During that time, restricted 
visits were allowed to Brit- 
ain, visits that could not 
exceed either 62 consecu- 
tive days or one sixth of the 
total time spent outside the 
country, whichever was the 
shorter. 

The deduction did not 
mean the person’s earnings 
were necessarily tax-free; 
the host country might 
have levied its own taxes. 


Bnt it did exempt the in- 
come from UK taxes, and 
was especially useful for 
those working on tax-free 
contracts In the Middle 
East and elsewhere. 

So attractive did the de- 
duction become to those 
who might previously have 
become full-blown tax ex- 
iles that accountants 
KFMG advised clients: **lf 
you would be able to bene- 
fit from the . . . deduction, 
you may wish to consider 
whether there is actually 
any overall advantage in 
seeking to become non-UK 
resident at all.” 


surprise that the group had 
decided to keep the money for 
tickets which will be ex- 
changed for the replacement 
dates. Ticket-holders were 
also offered a full refund. 

A spokesman for the group 
put paid to speculation that 
the postponement had been 
motivated by poor ticket 
sales, citing a sold-out date at 
Wembley, with the other, 
three dates close to capacity. 
But even with healthy ticket 
sales, the tour has been beset 
with problems. 

In January Mick Jagger 
contracted laryngitis, leading 
to the cancellation of a show, 
while guitarist Keith Rich- 
ards cracked two ribs when 
he fell from a ladder in his 
library last month, causing 
the reorganisation of the first 
half of the European leg. 

David Oliver, a tax partner 
at accountants Arthur Ander- 
sen, said Mr Brown's move 
would hit a far wider circle of 
people than millionaire pop 
stars. Not only would com- 
pany executives doing a stint 
abroad be affected, but there 
would be implications also for 
teachers, oil workers and 
charity workers. 


ROD STEWART, who has 

an estimated personal 
fortune of £30 million, 
became a tax exile in 
California in 1 973. To avoid 
the taxman, he never spends 
more than three months in 
Britain. 


Lewkr comment, page O 


THE SPICE CURLS are 

spending 1 998 as tax exiles, 
which means they are 
allowed only 60 days on 
British soil. After that, they 
each face paying 40 percent 
of their £12.5 million 
earnings in taxes. 

In May, Baby Spice Emma 
Bunton’s fear of the taxman 
meant chaos behind the 
scenes of the filming of An 
Audience with Rod Stewart, 
as a delay In her departure 
could have cost her £5 
million. 


spends most of his time in 
Los Angeles. 


DAVID BOWIE moved to a 
chateau in Switzerland in 
1976. 


ENGELBERT 
HUMPERDINCK has been 
exiled to the United States 
for more than 25 years and 


PHIL COLLINS started 
renting the £1 5 million home 
of racing driver Jackie 
Stewart — another tax exile 
— overlooking Lake Geneva 
in Switzerland in 1 996. 


PETULA CLARK and 
JULIE ANDREWS also live 
in Switzerland. 


STEVE WINWOOD, who 

while living in Glouces- 
tershire was reported as 
saying “if you have enough 
money, why not choose to 
live where you want?", now 
lives primarily in Tennessee. 


CAT STEVENS, now Yusuf 
Islam and resident in Britain, 
lived as a tax exile in Rio 
between 1967 and 1977. 


Pressure on yen pushes Asian economies towards deeper trouble 
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Larry Elliott, Jonathan 
Watts In Tokyo and 
Christopher 23 rm In Sydney 


Aslan financial cri- 
sis was on the brink of a 
potentially more dan- 
gerous phase last night after 
currency dealers made a 
fresh assault on the Japanese 
yen and widened their attack 
to the Australian dollar. 

Leading bankers in the City 
warned that the pressure on 
the yen could spark a second 
round of devaluations in the 
Pacific rim and cause new 
problems for Western, banks 
with loans to the region. 


They also fear that the con- 
tagion will spread to Latin 
America and Eastern Europe 
where Anglo-Saxon banks are 
heavily exposed. 

Officials from the Group of 
Seven industrial countries 
are meeting in Paris today for 
an emergency session on Rus- 
sia, but sources said last 
night that Japan would not be 
on the agenda 

Fears that the G7 would not 
act to shore up the yen were 
one factor behind yesterday's 
rush to sell the currency, and 
some dealers were still hopeful 
last night ftut the West’s cen- 
tral banks would try to cap the 
US dollar's rise. They said it 


was inconceivable that the G7 
would not discuss the worsen- 
ing plight of the world's second 
biggest economy. 

On the foreign exchanges 
yesterday, gloom over reces- 
sion-hit Japan sent the yen to 
a seven-year-low against the 
dollar. It has fallen from 80 to 
the dollar three years ago to 
more than 140 at close of trad- 
ing in London yesterday. 

Meanwhile, Australia was 
being sucked into the wave of 
devaluations, with its cur- 
rency sliding to a 12-year low 
a gains the US dollar. Sixty 
per cent of Australia's exports 
go to Asia, with Japan the 
No. 1 destination. 


Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist at the Japanese bank 
DKB, said the fear in the mar- 
kets was that a weaker yen 
would make life even more 
difficult for other crisis-hit 
countries In Asia, which are 
trying to export their way out 
of trouble by using cheap 
currencies. 

"This Is a key week Cor the 
yen. A fall could trigger a 
new round of currency depre- 
ciation, which could involve 
China and Hong Kong. Asia Is 
currently in a regional reces- 
sion that risks becoming a 
regional depression." 

Dr Lyons added that the 
yen had been relatively stable 


last week amid hopes of a G7 
support package, but had 
come under renewed fire as 
this possibility had waned. 

An indication of the con- 
cern felt in the West came 
from Ham Tietmeyer, presi- 
dent of the German Bundes- 
bank, who said that he hoped 
the yen did not foil “all that 
much". 

In Tokyo, finance minister 
Hikaru Matsunaga went 
through the motions of threat- 
ening "decisive measures" to 
combat the dollar's “exces- 
sive strength," but there was 
no public sign yesterday of In- 
tervention by Japanese mone- 
tary authorities to defend the 


currency. Prime minister 
Ryu taro Hashimoto appeared 
to be resigned to a further de- 
cline. The Jiji news agency 
quoted him: "The market 
moves on complicated factors. 
All we can do Is closely moni- 
tor it." 

Asia’s economic woes 
helped push the Australian 
dollar below 60 US cents yes- 
terday in the most serious 
fall-out yet of the collapse for 
Australians. With Indonesia 
also affecting confidence, 
dealers in Sydney stressed 
there was a risk that the cur- 
rency could foil further. 
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Mt happens to forests if you boycott wood? 
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: Boycotting timber would hit the timber owners and workers right where it hurts, their pockets. 
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Monsanto accuses Charles of pandering to green lobby, while opponents of gene-modified food say his views reflect public concern 


Prince Overreacting’ 
to genetic engineering 


Nick Hopkins 


T HE Prince of Wales 
came under attack 
yesterday for "over* 
reacting" to the 

dangers of geneti- 
cally modified food. 

Monsanto, the multi- 
national company at the fore- 
front of agricultural bio-engi- 
neering. accused him of 
pandering to the green lobby 
and refusing to acknowledge 
advances in the field. 

But the prince received the 
full support of consumer and 
environmental groups, who 
believe his views reflect wide- 
spread public concern. 

Buckingham Palace said he 
stood by everything he bad 
written in an article in yester- 
day's Daily Telegraph. 

Warning that genetic engi- 
neering was taking mankind 
“into realms that belong to 


God and God alone”, the 
prince wrote: “If something 
does go badly w rong we will 
be faced with the problem of 
clearing up a kind of pollu- 
tion which is self-perpetuat- 
ing. I am not convinced that 
anyone has the first idea of 
how this could be done, or in- 
deed who would have to pay." 

Genetically modified (CM) 
plant breeding raised crucial 
e thical and practical consid- 
erations. he said, calling for a 
wide public debate. Choice 
backed by comprehensive la- 
belling was needed so people 
knew what they were eating. 

The prince was particularly 
concerned that some compa- 
nies wanted approval to grow 
pesticide-tolerant GM crops 
in Bri tain. He called for a 
moratorium on their intro- 
duction, claiming that they 
would devastate local wild- 
life. 

Although he did not men- 


tion Monsanto by name, it 
was clear that his broadside 
was aimed at the US-based 
company. Last- weekend it 
launched a media campaign 
to raise awareness In the UK 
of the benefits of GM crops. 

The article's timing was not 
lost on the company's senior 
executives, who defended its 
work yesterday. 

Monsanto was careful not 
to show disrespect for the 
prince, but there was barely 
concealed frustration over his 
views. 

Colin Merritt, its technical 
director, said: “The prince be- 
lieves in organic farming, and 
he Is closely associated with 
people from the organic 
movement and green pres- 
sure groups. His arguments 
are the ones we are familiar 
with from the green lobby. 

“He does not have much in- 
formation coming from 
people on the other side of the 


debate. I think some of his 
views are out of touch.” 

Dr Merritt said a huge 
amount of research had been 
done in recent years, and it 
all pointed to the practical ad- 
vantages of using GM crops. 
"The risks that he talks about 
are not based in science. We 
now understand the chemis- 
try and the genetics far more 
than we did." 

The prince’s questioning of 
the need for GM fanning was 
“a complete over-reaction”. 
There was no way that or- 
ganic far ming could meet the 
world's food demands. 

The National Consumer 
Council said the prince was 
in tune with public concerns. 
It criticised a recent Euro- 
pean Union edict that food 
which had been genetically 
tampered with did not have to 
be kept separate from normal 
crops and clearly labelled. 

GM foods already on the 


market include maize, toma- 
toes and soya, which have 
been changed to make them 
pest-resistant or stay fresh 
longer. About 60 per cent of 
processed foods contain soya. 

A spokesman for the Con- 
sumers’ Association said: 
■The process needs to be 
.slowed down. It is possible 
that GM foods might prove to 
be a 'good thing', but our con- 
cern is that customers are not 
ready to see them on the 
shelves yet, and they must be 
given the choice of whether 
or not to eat them.” 

Jeff Rooker, Food Safety 
Minister, said in launching 
National Food Safety Week 
that the prince was entitled to 
his views but insisted there 
were strict controls in place 
to ensure that GM foods on 
the market were safe. 

He said breeders of new 
plant varieties had always 
“messed about with nature”. 



Prince Charles, outspoken on issues which concern him 


Charles on 
high horse 


P RINCE Charles often 
mounts his high royal 

horse to deliver profound 
thoughts on the issues 
which concern him, writes 
Sick Hopkins. He has 
blamed his pronounce- 
ments on an “inability to 
keep my mouth shut”. 

Gardening apart, the 
prince's best known pet 
! subject is architecture— he 
' most famously described 
the National Gallery exten- 
sion as a “monstrous car- 
buskle” — but he has also 
fulirainated over: ' 

# The Press. Cynical 
national newspapers and 
blinkered pressure groups 
were eating away at the 
values of society. 

• Inner city housing. Run- 
down council estates cre- 
ated a ‘lethal cocktail* of 
problems. 

• Trendy teachers who ig- 
nored the great works of 
English literature. Science, 
he said, would not bring 
wisdom or happiness to 
children. 

• Homeopathic medicines. 
He has called for the gov- 
ernment to give patients 
complementary treatments 
on the NHS. 


News in brief 


Police apologise in 
discrimination case 

LINCOLNSHIRE police yesterday apologised and paid undis- 
closed compensation to Inspector Dena Fleming following a two 
year legal battle after she was suspended on the full pay by the 
force for putting a tape recorder in her locker to get evidence of 
alleged sexual discrimination. 

Inspector Fleming, aged 39. who joined the force in 1986. 
alleged she had been victimised after taking charge of a male 
dominated shift at Gainsborough. In February the tribunal 
ruled against her claims of sex discrimination but said she had 
been victimised after making them. Inspector Fleming Is 
thought to have been claiming for hurt feelings and potential 
loss of earnings on the grounds that she was unable to apply for 
promotion during her suspension. — Jamie Wilson 


Bull gores man to death 

WILSON COWAN. 56. a water board worker was yesterday gored 
to death by a bull which burst out of a field while he was taking 
samples near the village of Pettinain, Lanarkshire. 

Police said the bull had become “agitated” and began bellow- 
ing. “The bull then managed to burst through a fence and man- 
aged to trap Mr Cowan between the fence and his van. The animal 
then gored him in the head and body, causing him to be thrown on 
to the road.” The a nimal is to be destroyed. 


Top car thieves jailed 

EIGHT members of a gang which stole £600,000 worth of the finest 
cars they could find from outside expensive homes, hotels and golf 
dubs in Birmingham and then filmed themselves performing 
stunts were jailed for up to four years yesterday. 

Coventry crown court had heard that the Acocks Green Posse, 
aged between 18 and 30. favoured BMWs and Porsches and kept 
the distinctive bonnet badges at home as trophies. Judge Bruce 
Coles said they had a “premeditated and outrageous disregard of 
the law" which had resulted in anarchy in parts of Birming- 
ham. — David Ward 


Guardian readership rises 

THE GUARDIAN'S readership rose by 4 per cent over the fast 12 
months according to the latest National Readership Survey fig- 
ures. The paper was read by 1,280.000 people a day compared with 
1,231.000 the previous year. During the same period the Indepen- 
dent’s readership Tell by 12.1 per cent to 738.000. 

The Guardian's Saturday paper did even better — rising by 10.6 
per cent The Independent’s Saturday edition fell by 9. 8 per cent. 



The disputed Wtewael painting photograph: heathcuffq-malley 


Art market awaits outcome 
of court battle over painting 


Masterpieces could flood into 
sale rooms, writes John Ezard 


T HE ART market is 
likely to be deluged 
with lost masterpieces 
worth millions of 
pounds, if the outcome of a 
London court case reassures 
their owners. 

This prospect was held out 
by a QC in the High Court 
yesterday. The case is a dis- 
pute over ownership of a 16th 
century Dutch painting by 
Joachim Wtewael worth 
£700,000 — one of thousands 
of works stolen or missing 
since the second world .war. 

The paintings include 
works by many of the most 
hi ghly regarded artists of the 
past 700 years. 

Last night, from a 102-page 
list of canvasses taken during 
the war from Belgian galler- 
ies alone and never recov- 
ered. the Art Loss Register in 
London instanced: 

• Van Dyck’s Study of the 
Descent from the Cross, 
painted in about 1600; 


• Diana Reposing, by Rubens 
and Brueghel the Younger 

• a landscape by Brueghel 
the Elder (1600); 

• A Bov s milin g, bv Frans 
Hals (1620;: 

• Mary Magdalen, a panel by 
Hans Memling (1460): 

• Salome Dancing before 
Herod, a Picasso engraving 
(1920). 

Virtually all six would fetch 
millio ns if sold today. But 
those into whose bands they 
came during the chaos of war 
fear that their ownership 
would be disputed success- 
fully by their earlier owners. 

This is what happened over 
the tiny Wtewael painting. 
The Holy Family with Saints 
John and Elizabeth and An- 
gels, when a Pan amanian cor- 
poration tried to sell it 
through Sotheby's in 1992. 

It was withdrawn from sale 
after doubts were raised in 
the media about its prove- 
nance. Since then it has 


stayed in Sotheby’s safekeep- 
ing. pending settlement of an 
ownership dispute between 
the city of Gotha, acting with 
the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. and the Panamanian 
company, Cohere Finance SA. 

A main issue in the court 
dispute is whether a statute of 
limitations applies to war- 
time art theft. Yesterday Al- 
exander Layton QC, for the 
German authorities, told Mr 
Justice Moses that his deci- 
sion would be closely watched 
by London auction houses at 
the centre of the art trade. 

“There are many thousands 
of works of art known to exist 
before this century's wars 
which remain hidden.” Mr 
Layton said. “The outcome of 
this case may have a signifi- 
cant bearing on the extent to 
which those who now have 
those iost works of art will 
sell them for their own profit, 
without fear of claims by* 
their rightful owners." 

Mr Layton said the 
Wtewael story was like a de- 
tective noveL Owned fay the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotba 
since 1826. it had after 1928 


been part of the important 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha Ducal 
Foundation for Art and 
Science collection. 

During the war It was most 
likely put into storage at a 
nearby castle in what was to 
become the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Its postwar 
fate was controversial. Mr 
Layton said. Cobert claimed 
that Adolf Kozienkov, a colo- 
nel in the Soviet forces from 
Latvia, took the picture and 
gave It to a neighbouring fam- 
ily for safekeeping in 1955. 

After he died in 1982 it was 
returned to his son, Alexan- 
der. who sold it to a Zairean 
who arranged for it be taken 
to Berlin, where it was passed 
on to an are dealer. 

But the German authorities 
said archives showed no sign 
of a colonel from Latvia called 
Kozienkov. The authorities 
argued it had been kept in the 
Soviet Union until 1986 and 
later sold to Cobert 

Cobert is due to argue that 
the German civil code gave 
authorities only 30 years after 
the theft to bring a claim for 
the work's return. 


Trial of alleged IRA figure in Docklands bomb must go on despite peace process, jury told 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


J URORS in the trial of a 
man accused of the IRA 
London Docklands bombing 
were told yesterday that de- 
spite the hopes of an end to 
violence, they still had to try 
a very serious crime. 

James McArdle, aged 29, 


pleads not guilty to conspir- 
ing with others to cause 
explosions and to the mur- 
ders of a newsagent and his 
assistant at South Quay in 
Docklands on February 9 
1996. 

The Jury at Woolwich 
crown court in south London 
was told that McArdle had al- 
ready stood trial but that 
through no fault of his or of 


the prosecution, a retrial had 
been ordered. 

Prosecuting counsel John 
Sevan QC said that little 
more than two years ago an 
enormous lorry bomb had ex- 
ploded at 6.59 pm at South 
Quay. Six warnings, most of 
them using a recognised IRA 
codeword, had been given be- 
tween 5.30 and 5.45 pm. 

“The purpose of a warning 


is to provide an excuse for the 
bombers." he said. They did 
not want the bomb to be made 
safe because that would de- 
feat the object of the exercise. 

PC Roger de Graf, had 
warned newsagent Inam Ba- 
shir and his assistant John Jef- 
fries of the bomb but sadly, 
they had not acted swiftly 
enough and were killed in- 
stantly when it exploded, said 


Mr Bevan. "You may think it 
something of a miracle that 
other people were not killed.". 
Many had suffered serious in- 
juries and one woman office- 
worker had required 300 
stitches to her face. Damage 
worth £150 milli on was done. 

“This was a major opera- 
tion which must have in- 
volved a large number of 
people, each with their own 


expertise." said Mr Bevan. 
“Mr McAnfle's role was a 
central role." Although there 
was no direct evidence that 
he had planted the bomb, his 
finger, thumb and palm 
prints had been found on a 
number of other Items, the 
court heard. 

The case, which the jury 
were told would last about 
three weeks, continues. 


Divorce courts to recognise woman’s contribution to husband’s career in attempt to stop poverty 

Ex-wives to share husbands’ pensions 


DavW Brindle, Social 
Services Correspondent 



IVORCE courts are 
I expected to allocate 
'shares of the hus- 
band's pension as 
well as the family borne in 
50.000 cases a year under a 
draft bill published yesterday 
by the Government 
The move is being presented 
as proper recognition of a 
wife’s contribution to her hus- 
band's career and an effective 
weapon to counter poverty 
among women in retirement 
Although the p lans would 
cost the Government a net £60 
million a year, largely through 
tax concessions, they' would 
save a forecast £5 mini on in 
social security benefits for 
poor women pensioners. 

Harriet Harman, the Social 
Security Secretary, said: 
“Many women who divorce 
can be left without a share in 
their husband's pension — de- 
spite the fact that their caring 
and domestic responsibilities 
have enabled their husband to 
work and so build up a decent 
pension for both of them.” 

The Pension Sharing Bill 
proposes to give the courts 
power to divide second pen- 
sion entitlements between div- 
orcing partners, in the same 
way as other assets. 

Occupational and personal 
pensions of both partners 
would be assessed, as would 
Serps state earnings- related 
funds in cases where neither 
partner had any private provi- 
sion. Unmarried partners 
would be unaffected. 

Although Scottish courts 
would be able only to consider 
the amount of pension accrued 
during a marriage, those in 
England and Wales would take 
an entire pension into account 
— Irresprctive of how brief a 


marriage might have been. 

However, the consultation 
paper states that whether a 
divorce settlement did include 
a pension share would depend 
ox “what is fairest in the div- 
ision of total assets”. 

It adds: “This also meariK 
that any settlement mil not 
necessarily divide the pension 
rights equally between the 
parties.” 

Ministers say men are twice 
as likely to Ira vie an occupa- 
tional pension, while a 
woman's is typically worth 


‘Many women 
can be left 
without a share 
in their 
husband’s 
pension — 
desprtetheir 
domestic 
responsibilities’ 

Harriet Harman 


only a third that of a man. 

Pension-splitting is forecast 
in 50,000 of an expected 180,000 
divorces in the first year after 
implementation of the bilL 
likely to be In 2000. Hie £60 

million cost to government 
would be through double tax 
relief on divided fluids. 

The cost of administering 
division of pensions, estimated 
at £25 million a year, would be 
borne by divorcing couples — 
an average £700 where both 
partners stayed in the same 
scheme. 



Caroline Beamish: ‘When your husband’s a diplomat, it is difficult to get acceptable jobs abroad’ photograph, martin Godwin 


In an a t tem pt to avoid a 
repeat of the fiasco surround- 
ing the 1991 Child Support Act. 
when the legislative process 
ar guab ly failaH adequately to 

scrutinise a flawed measure, 
ministers are seeking com- 
ment on the bill. 

The draft Legislation is open 
for public consultation for two 
months. In a pioneering move, 
it win also be examined by the 
Commons social security com- 
mittee, which will take evi- 
dence on the proposals and 
report by the end of October. 


Ms Harman described the 
approach as “a key step for- 
ward in modernising the 
House of Commons”. 

Archy Kirkwood, the com- 
mittee's chairman, said: ’Til Is 
is an important new departure 
for parliamentary select com- 
mittees. We are happy to ac- 
cept the challenge of working 
with the [Department of Social 
Security] to enhance the open- 
ness and effectiveness of the 
legislative process." 

The bill was welcomed by 
Fairshares, a group which 


campaigns for fair division of 
all assets on divorce. 

Sallie Quin, spokeswoman 
for the group, said: “When we 
started Fairshares in 1993, 
everyone laughed at us and 
said we hadn't got a hope in 
helL” 

Iain Duncan Smith, the 
shadow social security secre- 
tary, also welcomed the bH 
hut voiced doubts about its 
practicalities and its long-term 
impac t 

“ft could have a prohibitive 
effect on young couples saving 


for retirement” Mr Duncan 
Smith said. Ann Taylor, the 
Leader of the Commons. last 
night disclosed plans for three 
more bills to be published in 
draft for scrutiny by select 
committees. 

They are are the Food Stan- 
dards Bill, the Freedom of In- 
formation Bill and the Limited 
Liability Partnerships Rill 


Pension Sharing on Divorce: 
DSS, The Adelphl, 1-1 1 John 
Adam Street London WC2N 
6HT. Consolation until August 7 


Kohl and Chirac 
reject centralised 
European state 


Martin Walker 
in Luxembourg 


T HE FRENCH and Ger- 
man leaders have 
rejected the goal of a cen- 
tralised European super-state 
and embraced the British con- 
cept of ••subsidiarity", shift- 
ing decisions from Brussels to 
as close as possible to the 
people. 

In a joint letter to Tony 
Blair ahead of this weekend’s 
Cardiff summit. President 
Jacques Chirac and Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl call for “the 
implementation of the subsi- 
diarity principle in order to 
achieve a clearer demarca- 
tion of authority between the 
European Union and the 
member states”, and demands 
an overhaul of “the present 
mass of regulatory instru- 
ments” in Brussels. 

“It cannot be the goal of 
European policy to establish 
a European central state,” the 
letter says. 

“We must rather do all that 
we can to create a strong EU 
with the necessary scope for 
action and the capacity to pre- 
serve and foster the diversity 
and richness of Europe's po- 
litical, cultural and regional 
traditions and 

characteristics." 

But the letter also says 
Europe must "farther develop 
political union, in tandem 
with economic and monetary 
union”. 

It may also be seen as a po- 
lite crowbar which is in- 
tended to prise open a debate 
on institutional reform, 
ahead of the EU*s enlarge- 
ment into eastern Europe. 
President Chirac been 


manoeuvring hard to appoint 
the former EU president, Jac- 
ques Delors, to run a special 
committee on such reform, 
like the one he ran with such 
success on monetary union. 

Institutional reform means 
changing the system under 
which each member state has 
one commissioner in Brus- 
sels, and big states like 
France, Germany, Italy and 
Britain get two. This would 
leave an enlarged EU with an 
unwieldy 33 commissioners, 
assuming Poland gets two. 

Smaller nations are stoutly 
resisting any threat to keep- 
ing their own commissioners, 
even as most countries want 
an extension of majority vot- 
ing powers in the EU Council 

British officials saw two 
separate national agendas 
straining against each other 
in the text- The Germans 
have long been sympathetic 
to the principle of subsidiar- 
ity, and worry about public 
disaffection, particularly Ger- 
man resentment at the loss of 

the Deutschemark. 

The French, by contrast, 
are concerned at the health of 
the Franco-German ayfe after 
their ftlrious row about the 
head of the new European 
Central Bank last mo nth and 
are determined to restore the 
leading role of their partner- 
ship in Europe, even if it 
means spouting anti-federal- 
ist sentiments. 

Some British nffiriaic wryly 
noted a commitment in the 
letter to making European 
‘decision-m aking processes 
more clearly understandable 
and transparent”. Germany is 
blocking an attempt by Brit- 
ain to allow Channel 4 cam- 
eras into council meetin gs . 
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Serbian onslaught pushes Albanians 
together under banner of resistance 


Jonathan Steele reports from 
Peje, where a siege mentality 
is breeding panic and fear- 
and furthering the cause of 
the Kosovo Liberation Army 


T HE five women sat 
glumly in the rail- 
way carriage on the 
way to Pristina. 
Two were on the 
way to the Kosovan capital to 
use the telephone to tnife to 
relatives abroad. The Serb au- 
thorities had a few days ear- 
lier cut all phone links in 
Peje. the province’s second 
city, apparently ro raise the 
psychological pressure as 
well as to prevent news of 
their offensive in western Ko- 
sovo from spread mg. 

Suddenly, as ihe fertile 
fields fell away and the train 
passed into low, wooded hills, 
the middle-aged women by 
the window leapt to their feei. 
Their laces were transformed. 
Beaming excitedly, they 
waved to someone outside. 
The other women pushed to 
the window and joined in. 
Over their shoulders I could 
see two armed men from the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
fKLA) sitting under a tree. 

From then on. the journey 
was filled with KLA -spotting. 
At the next station we saw 
three more members standing 
fearlessly in full view, wear- 
ing camouflage uniforms and 
berets with badges featuring 
the black Albanian eagle on a 
red background. 

The women's delight was 
evidence of an extraordinary 
sense of mobilisation and , 
national unity that has mush- j 
roomed in the past few weeks 
as the Serbs have kept up | 
their onslaught on Kosovo's 
villages. Two days earlier I 
was rebuked by another 
middle-aged woman when 1 
talked about a KLA road- 
block. “Don't say KLA. Say 
‘armed people*. We are all 
KLA.” she snapped. 

The Serbs' decision to turn 
to war has given the KLA a 
huge boost in recruitment 
and support The brunt of the 
onslaught is being borne by 
villages, but the war has 
started to knock at the gates 
of the cities, too. 

Superficially, Pristina seems 
remote from the fighting. Its 
pavement cafes overflow with 
young people. But Kosovo is a 
small, closely-knit society' of 
fewer than 2 million, and most 
families have relatives in the 
countryside. Some of those rel- 
atives have begun to appear in 
Pristina as refugees. 

The city was given its first 
taste three weeks ago of poss- 
ible war to come when the 
Serbs blocked food deliveries 
for several days. Families 
raced to stock their larders 
and cellars. Now everywhere 
the talk is of war. 

"Yesterday the girls were 
all talking about joining the 
KLA,” said an ethnic Alba- 
nian teacher of English. ““Bet- 
ter to die with a gun than be 
raped by a Serb.’ one was say- 


1 ing. They laughed, but you 
could see they were taking it 
seriously. *' 

Peje is reeling the war more 
^ acutely than the capital. For 
three weeks it has been under 
econumic blockade, with Serb 
checkpoints on every main 
road into the city. Flour is 
rationed and the private Alba- 
nian bakeries run nut of 
bread by -lam. Serb-owned 
shops sell only to Serbs. 

Helicopters fly low over- 
head, cousin?, panic. No Aiba- 
! nian newspapers are distrib- 
uted. Terrestrial television 
from Albania Is blocked. 

"1 gu up and down." said a 
young woman who works as a 
translator. "Sometimes 1 
think at least there won’t be 
war in the cities. Then 1 think 
they'll rome into our houses 
and cut our throats." 

She lives opposite three 
Serb houses in Peje. “Wo are 
sure they have guns. At 
Christmas and weddings they 
shoot into the air. 1 only have 
a knife. Who knows if they 
won't come. 1 wish 1 had a 
small gun. If someone's going 
to kill me. I'll die killing 
someone else. I know it's not 
a solution.'* she added. 

In some cases Serbs have 
helped their neighbours. Sev- 
eral dozen Serb families 
moved to Junik, south of De- 
can. a few years ago. They had 
lived in Albania for genera- 
tions and spoke the language. 

"They were persuaded to 
settle in Kosovo by Belgrade's 
I propaganda,” a refugee from 
I Junik explained. “We got on 
fine, but in March the Serb 
police offered them guns. At 
first they refused, but took 
them in the end." 

From other villages come 
stories of Serb civilians help- 
ing the police in the latest 
attacks. The past three 
months of tension have polar- 
ised society. 

"It will be hard to trust the 
Serbs again. I don't see how 
we can' live with them when 
this is over," said an ethnic 
Albanian Journalist. 

The Serbs are outnumbered 
nine-to-oue and their present 
policies must be destroying 
any remote hope they had of a 
long-term future in Kosovo. 

“My flat is above a cafe 
where Serb police and soldiers 
come and drink every night,” 
said a young woman in Peje. 
“There’s this national song 
they k»ve to roar.” 

Translated, the words are: 
"What they say, what they lie, 
that Serbia is small It isn't 
small. It isn’t small. It has 
fought three wars." 

The song does not recount 
that all three wars were lost. 

And they are still losing. They 
have last eastern Slavonia. 
They have lost the Krajlna 
region of Croatia. Now they 
must be about to lose Kosovo. 
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Serbian police armed with automatic weapons patrol the Kosovan town of Djakovica on Sunday as part of an escort for a group of foreign diplomats on a tour of observation 

Nato planners prepare for air-land operation 


WESTERN RESPONSE/The 
drive is on to send the alliance’s 
peacekeepers to the province 
and hold free elections, reports 
Martin Walker in Luxembourg 


N ATO strategists are 
being asked to pre- 
pare for a joint air- 
land operation in 
Kosovo which would force 
Serbian security forces to 
withdraw, replace them 
with peacekeepers and hold ! 
free elections within a year 
for a fully autonomous gov- 
ernment of Kosovo, which 
would nominally remain 
part of Yugoslavia, the 
Guardian has learned. 

When Nato foreign minis- 
ters met last week, they 
gave their military planners 
three orders for dealing 
with the Serbian province. 
The first was to contain the 
conflict by putting Nato 
forces into the surrounding 


territories of Albania and 
Macedonia, through "exer- 
cises and co-operation with 
local military units**. 

The second was to de- 
velop options for longer- 
term Nato deployments In 
those two countries. The 
third, which has become 
the most serious after last 
week’s escalation of terror 
by Serbian forces, was to 
look at “military options in 
and around Kosovo”. 

The preliminary report 
from the Nato planners, 
which European Union for- 
eign ministers discussed . 
yesterday In Luxembourg, 
said they saw four main | 
options. I 

The first, for a cordon of 


| Nato troops around Ko- 
' so vo, would require 20.01X1 
soldiers. It ran the risk of j 
blocking the flight of reftt- j 
gees or preventing the Ko- 
sovans from getting arms 
to defend themselves. , 

The second option was to 
put ground troops into Ko- 
sovo, a big and risky opera- 
tion. No one wants to do 
this, and no one relishes 
the deployment strategies 
on offer. 

To put Nato forces on the 
Kosovan border with the 
rest of Yugoslavia would 
look too much like accept- 
ing Kosovo’s independence 
for the Russians, and It Is 
important not to split the 
United Nations Security 
Council. TO put Nato garri- 
sons into threatened areas 
would look like the ill-fated 
“safe areas" that proved 
disastrous in Bosnia. 

The third option was the 
use of air power, to prevent 
the movement of Serbian 
forces and Impair their 
command and «wmmniii«i . 
tions networks. Given the 


success of air power 
against Serbia In 1995, t his 
Is the likeliest option, if 
backed by readiness to in- 
tervene on the ground. 

One possibility has been 
ruled out. This will not be a , 
Europe-led operation, but 
rather a wholly Nato affair. 

“What we learned from 
Bosnia was the need to 
keep the Americans fully 
involved.” a British official 
said yesterday. “We also 
learned that it is not a good 
idea to leave air power to 
the Americans and ground 
forces to the Europeans. 
And we learned a lot about 
[Serbian President Slobo- 
dan] Milosevic, that only 
when he is really pushed 
will he tend to co-operate. " 

So the hope now is for a 
fourth option, of a joint air- 
land m ili t ary and political 
solution. If the politicians 
can pull it off, what Nato 
hopes to achieve is a politi- 
cal agreement for a cease- 
fire in Kosovo, the with- 
drawal of Serbian forces 
and their replacement by a 


well-armed Nato force. 

The carrot for Mr Milose- 
vic would be to stress that 
this operation was aimed at 
keeping Kosovo within the 
Yugoslav state, although 
with full autonomy and run 
by a new government. 

The idea is to resolve the 
arguments under way in 
the United States, where 
President Bill Clinton and 
the state department are 
l eaning towards interven- 
tion, with robust support 
from the Republican Senate 
leader, Trent Lott, while 
the Pentagon holds back. 
So Nato has to devise a plan 
that gives the Pentagon a 
clear political goal, the 
ability to deploy over- 
whelming force, a time 
limit and an exit strategy. 

The plans for a Serbian 
troop and police with- 
drawal, a Nato peacekeep- 
ing force and swift elec- 
tions seek to meet those 
requirements. That is why 
the crucial phrase was in- 
serted into yesterday's 
European Council declara- 


tion, demanding “a with- 
drawal of [Serbian] special 
police and army units". 

But Britain's Foreign Sec- 
retary, Robin Cook, was 
keen to fend off a German 
and Dutch push for a clear 
threat of military force, 
pleading with EU foreign 
ministers “not to tie my 
hands" before the British- 
drafted UN resolution au- 
thorising “all necessary 
means" was agreed by the 
Russians in New York. 

“The obvious problem is 
Milosevic, to whom the 
retention of Kosovo is a 
precondition of his own po- 
litical survival." one of Mr 
Cook’s aides said yester- 
day. “Milosevic has to be 
persuaded that the only 
way to retain Kosovo is to 
grant it full autonomy, and 
that the international com- 
munity is in deadly earnest 
— and prepared to use all 
necessary means — to make 
him swallow that. 

“We simply are not going 
to let another Bosnia hap- 
pen in Kosovo.” 



Province at stake as Milosevic 
considers the spoils of war 


SERB STRATEGY/Jonathan Steele questions the motives 
and tactics behind the offensive and asks whether partition - 
as in Bosnia - is the ultimate aim of those in Belgrade 




A S THE truth of the Serb 
onslaught on scores of 
villages in western Ko- 
sovo begins to emerge, a ques- 
tion which has dogged the 
Balkans for almost a decade is 
again being asked: does the 
Yugoslav president and Serb 
strongman, Slobodan Milose- 
vic, have a strategy? 

Albanian reftigees be has cer- 

^ tainly guaranteed himself yet 

Many in Pristina speculate that if Slobodan Milosevic has more international condem- 
afitrateev to fell back on, it is to partition Kosovo nation. And his actions have ! 

boosted recruitment to the 

— — - — Kosovo Liberation Army. 

He may have won some sup- 
port in the rural parts of Ser- 
bia which have no access to 
information other than the 
tendentious version of events 
portrayed via state media. 
But with no elections due this 
is of little benefit 
“He’s not a strategist" says 
Veton Snrroi, a member of 
the Albanian political leader- 
ship’s four-man negotiating 
foam "He continually raises 
new issues so he can avoid 
dealing with substance. This 
timp the new problem he has 
created is the reftigees. 

“So now we have di pl o mats 
negoti ating about whether the 
Red Cross should have access 
or not It really i* immoral" 

A month ago, when the 
focus was on negotiations. Mr 
Milosevic manag ed to evade 
issues of substance with end- 
less discussions on whether 
the international c ommuni ty 
could have mediators, facili- 
tators or shuttling diplomats 
involved in the talks process. 
If not at the table. 

Mr Surroi sees no contra- 
diction in Mr Milosevic tak- 


ing military action just as the 
talks finally started and the 
United States rewarded him 
by easing sanctions. "When 
he sees the West’s signal is 
non-confrontational he tries 
to test it to the limit His tac- 
tics are typical." 

Ibis view Is shared by West- 
ern diplomats in Pristina. “If 
you take the chess analogy, I 
know how aU the pieces move 
but I don't know enough about 
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Kosovo was the cradle of Serb 
civilisation has been chal- 
lenged by non-Serb scholars 
as poor history but good 
myth. Most Serbs believe it. It 
puts a high premium on Peje 
(or Pec, as it is known in 
Serbo-Croat). Peje is the seat 
of the Orthodox patriarchate. 
Decani a town largely ruined 
by Serb gunfire but which 
boasts a revered monastery, 
Is »i*an highly prized. 
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Every Thursday in the 


the game to have a strategy. 
My only strategy is not to get 
‘checkmated’ on the next 
move. Milosevic is the same. 
He just wants to hang in 
there," said one. 

Many in Pristina speculate 
that if the Serbs have a strat- 
egy to fell back on, its aim is 
to partition Kosovo, just as 
Bosnia hag been divided. But 
which bits of Kosovo do the 
Serbs want most, and where 
would the line go? 

The cultural argument that 


What of Gracanica, another 
ancient monastery some five 
miles south of Pristina? Could 
the Serbs really Imagine 
drawing a line through Ko- 
sovo so as to put Pristina on 
their side (see map. Option l)? 
Would they want to, since In 
foe 1991 census 78 per cent of 
Pristina's 205.000 people were 
Albanians? To expect to push 
the Albanians out of Pristina 
and then hold the city is as 
i mad as expecting to rid Sara- 
jevo of its Muslims and make 


it Serb — although foe indicted 
war crimes suspects Ratko 
Mladic and Radovan Karaite in 
did once have such dreams. 

Putting a diagonal dividing 
line north of Pristina (Option 
2) makes marginally more 
sense. The huge offensive 
against the Albanians of west- 
ern Kosovo in foe hope of 
sending them across the bor- 
der into Albania could fit this 
notion. The next target for 
ethnic cleansing would fh#»n 
be the Albanians of Drenica, a 
region just west of Pristina. 
This is where the Serb attacks 
started in March, before at- 
tention was diverted to the far 
west two weeks ago. 

Kosovo has some mineral 
wealth but nothing as valu- 
able as economists in both 
ethnic groups like to cinim. 
At ObQic there are lignite 
(brown coal) deposits which 
are used to feel a power 
station. Much of the power 
goes to central Serbia and the 
Serbs would like to keep it. At 
Trepca a lead, sQver and zinc 
mine is running at only a 
quarter of its potential be- 
cause of old equipment But 
the Serbs would like this, too. 

The main attraction of par- 
tition is political "Milosevic 
would get rid of the Albani- 
ans and the Albanian ques- 
tion.” says Mr Surroi “Also, 
he wouldn't have foe same 
complications as he has with 
the option of making Kosovo 
a third republic within the 
Yugoslav federation — ■ which 
the international community 
has been canvassing." 

But, In Mr Surroi's view, 
neither partition nor a third 
republic are any longer poss- 
ible, if they ever were. The 
violence of the past two weeks 
and the prospect of interna- 
tional intervention have 
raised foe stakes. Now the 
options are more war or inde- 
pendence. or both. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Hearing told 
of S Africa’s 
chemical 
weapons 


DatvM Beresford 
In Cape Town 


A HEARING of the 
South African Truth 
Reconciliation 
m^^LCmanission into the 
country's ch emical and bio- 
logical weapons programme 
was yesterday shown Instru- 
ments of assassination pro- 
duced by scientists working 
for the apartheid government 

Jan Lourens, a bio-engineer 
who worked on the pro- 
gramme, told the commission 
that devices for killing oppo- 
nents of the government in- 
cluded walking sticks and 
umbrellas which fired lethal 
pellets, syringes disguised as 
screwdrivers, and rings with 
a cavity for poison. 

The heatings began after 
the government failed to per- 
suade the commission to 
stage them behind closed 
doors. President Nelson Man- 
dela's legal adviser, Fink Hay- 
som. argued there was a dan- 
ger that the bearings, if held 
in public, would lead to the 
proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. But a panel 
chaired by Bishop Desmond 
Tutu ruled that most of the 
evidence should be heard in 
public. 

Scientists, doctors and mili- 
tary personnel have been 
called to testify. They Include 
Wouter Basso n. the cardiolo- 
gist who headed the pro- 
gramme. He faces prosecution 
on charges including conspir- 
acy and incitement to mur- 
der. the manufacture of ille- 
gal drugs, and fraud. 

Dr Lourens told the com- 
mission he had been trans- 
ferred from the air force to a 
“special operations" unit 
within the army's special 
forces in 1984. The unit was 
staffed almost entirely by doc- 
tors. He recalled how he had 
put together a special radio 
network for members of the 
unit and supplied them with 
souped-up cars and compact 
assault rifles. 

He described experiments 
at top-secret laboratories in- 
volving testing a “new gen- 
eration” of tear-gas on ba- 
boons and attempts to develop 
ways of reducing the birth- 
rate among blacks. But he in- 
sisted the work was done on a j 
need-to-know basis and he did 
not know the details. 

He said he had been in- 
volved in the production of the 


assassination instruments, 
which he described as applica- 
tors. Several of the devices, in- 
cluding “needle tubes”, were 
produced as exhibits. Dr Lour- 
ens said the tubes, which 
could be incorporated into an 
umb rella or walking stick, 
were spring-loaded and used 
to inject poison. 

A second version of the um- 
brella/ walking stick Bred a 
small balL “This ball would 
have a number of holes drilled 
into It, so you would be able to 
pack a toxic substance into 
the hail ," said Dr Lourens. 

The ball would be fired into 
the back of the victim’s leg 
and “the person would feel 
something like a bee sting”. 
Polycarbonate was used be- 
cause it was difficult to pick 
up on x-rays. 

Dr Lourens recounted how 
he had taken one of the in- 
struments and two vials of a 
chemical to Britain with in- 
structions to deliver it to a 
man called Trevor whom he 
was to meet at a railway 
station. They went to a South 
i African safe house near As- 
cot, in Berkshire. 

"At the cottage I demon- 
strated to him how the mech- 
anism worked. I opened one 
of the vials ... 1 somehow 
spilt some of the substance on 
to my hand. I don't know how 
it happened, but I wiped my 
mouth. I lost consciousness 
very quickly. There was a 
bathroom. I recall going into 
the bathroom and there being 
a bottle of Dettol. which I 
drank. With hindsight I have 
no idea why I drank the Det- 
tol. At that stage L to a large 
extent lost my sight and the 
Dettol of course induced a lot 
of vomiting. I woke up a 
period later." 

He said he had reported 
what had happened to doctors 
at the special operations unit 
but they did not believe he 
would have survived. 

Dr Lourens told the com- 
mission he had been involved 
In negotiations with foreign 
buyers for the sale of weapons 
technology. One was a cus- 
tomer who wanted a nerve 
agent called VX but the deal 
fell through. He did not know 
which country the would-be 
buyer was from. 

He also met a Syrian who 
was buying technology. He in- 
troduced him to another 
South African scientist who. 
he believed, visited Syria. 

The hearing continues. 
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President Boris Yeltsin arrives in Germany on a two-day visit to seek help from Chancellor Helmut Kohl to keep Russia’s finan cial crisis under 
control. He praised Mr Kohl as a true friend and added that the two would be able to resolve his country’s problems photograph- Muai£H 

Kohl’s spin doctor swallows bitter pill 


Ian Traynor in Bonn reports on the new spokesman whose 
insults are costing the chancellor good will and potential votes 


A STRANGER to the 
dark art of political 
propaganda, Otto 
Hauser has spent his 
first two weeks as Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl’s new spokes- 
man gyrating out of control to 
such an extent that he has 
given the term spin doctor a 
new meaning. 

He has insulted German 
Jews, lectured east Germans 
on how to vote, ruddy refused 
to speak a foreign language, 
reduced the normally polite 
and staid Bonn press corps to 
giggling incredulity, and 
brought only damaging head- 
lines for a chancellor in a 
mid-election campaign. 
Yesterday Mr Hauser pros- 


trated himself before the Ger- 
man and internati onal media, 
ate humble pie, promised 
to be on his best behaviour 
from now (xl 

“IH stick to the conven- 
tions and concentrate on 
reporting the government's 
work so that there Is no more 
irritation in the future,” he 
said. 

In a surprise move two 
weeks ago, Mr Kohl sum- 
marily dis miss ed hk spokes- 
man of three years and 
brought' in Mr Hauser in the 
hope of reviving a flagging 
and lacklustre election cam- 
paign. The result has been 
nothing but trouble. 

Mr Hauser is also an MP in 


Ex-wife of 
Gucci ‘linked 
to death of 
stepfather 1 


John Hooper in Rome 


T HE last lover of the mur- 
dered fashion tycoon 
Maurizio Gucci is due to take 
the stand today at the Milan 
trial of his former wife, 
Patrizia Reggiani Gucci, who 
is accused of paying for him 
to be killed. 

Paola Franchi’s testimony 
has tnkpn on a sensational 
new significance with reports 
that Mrs Reggiani is now also 
under investigation over the 
death of her stepfather 25 
years ago. Fernando Reggiani, 
like Gucci, was a rich man 
who died apparently intestate. 

In a statement to police, 
Reggiani's disinherited 
adopted son has claimed that 
Patrizia Reggiani and her 
mother had his father poi- 
soned. Police are considering 
exhuming Reggiani's body. 

The case against Mrs Reg- 
giani has rested mainly on the 
assumption she was driven by 
spite. Scant attention has been 
paid to the threat her former 
husband's developing 
relationship with Ms Franchl 
posed to her and her two 
daughters’ future wealth. 

Gucci, the last member of 
his family to run the fashion 
empire that bears his name, 
was shot dead in Milan three 
years ago. Mrs Reggiani is 
charged with conspiring with 
her best friend, Giuseppina 
Auriemma. and the night por- 
ter of a one-star hotel. Ivano 
Savloni, to have him killed. 

Mrs Reggiani denies her 
role in the murder. She ad- 
mits having spoken of want- 
ing Gucd but dalmc Ms 
Auriemma and Mr Savioni 
paid for the assassination so 
they could blackmail her. 

Orazio Cicala, who has ad- 
mitted driving the getaway 
car, has testified that the man 
accused of pulling the trigger, 
Benedetto Ceraulo, was not 
the hit man. 

Mrs Reggiani's disinherited 
stepbrother, Vincenzo Reg- 
gfani , told police that after his 
father became ill with cancer 
Patrizia's mother brought in 
a doctor who gave him an in- 
jection. Newspapers quoted 
Vincenzo as saying: “A few 
seconds later he began to 
gasp. Red spots broke out all 
over his face, and he died." 

He claimed to have over- 
heard Patrizia's mother ask 
the doctor; “All done?” 


French TV in turmoil as 
chief bids bitter adieu 


Paid Webster In Paris 


T HE farewell note that 
the head of France’s 
state-run television 
news sent to his staff at the 
weekend left no doubt about 
his feelings for what he called 
the "odious’’ hypocrites, 
troublemakers, backsliders 
and mediocrities who had 
driven him to resign after 
only 10 months in the job. 

Yesterday Albert du Roy, 
the editor-in-chief at FR2, 
revealed that reporters, pre- 
senters, production staff and 
management had nearly come 
to blows in a climate where 
“hatred was almost palpable 
and perversity had developed 
into a work of art". 

Mr Du Roy, a veteran tele- 
vision interviewer and for- 
mer magazine editor, was 
brought into the troubled net- 
work to counter its more pop- 
ular commercial rival, TFl. 
The two networks broadcast 
their main news bulletins si- 
multaneously, with the the 
private station taking twice 
as many viewers. 

France's state network has 
been a long-running soap 
opera since the broadcasting 
monopoly ORTF was split 
into thre e in 1974. One of the 
stations, TFl, was privatised 
in 1987, leaving FR2 and FR3 
run by the state. 


Departing editor Albert du Roy (left) called news presenter 
Daniel Bilalian his chief enemy in a vituperative farewell 


Almost every month there 
is a story of government In- 
terference, internal backstab- 
bing and crippling strikes at 
the state network. 

In contrast to others who 
left in silence, Mr Du Roy 
identified his chief enemy as 
the station’s top news pre- 
senter. Daniel Bilalian. 

He told the newspaper Lib- 
eration: "They {the news 
team] can't discuss anything I 
without shouting at each | 
other or accept an agreement 
without swearing. Any act of 
authority is considered scan- 
dalous, and foot-dragging is 
the general rule. From top to 


bottom, conservatism Is 
king." . 

Mr Du Roy said he had 
made a mistake in sacking 
“the kind but undynamic” 
presenter Bruno Masure, who 
viewers then chose as their 
favourite news reader. He had 
also underestimated “the ar- 
rogant contempt of Bilalian”, 
whom he linked with critics 
determined to see that 
reforms would fail. 

Mr Du Roy said his at- 
tempts to produce more seri- 
ous reporting were under- 
mined by demands for higher 
ratings to justify more 
advertising- 
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Mr Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and has been 
struggling to distinguish be- 
tween the two roles. 

Unable to believe their good 
fortune, the opposition Social 
Democrats have not even 
needed to capitalise on the 
Hauser gaffes because senior 
government figures have 
been loudly and publicly de- 
ploring their own spokes- 
man’s behaviour. 

Wolfgang Schhuble, Mr 
Kohl’s .designated successor, 
said Mr Hauser was talking 
“nonsense". Volker Rtlhe. the 
defence minis ter, was simi- 
larly aghast at the spokes- 
man's blunders. 

Mr Hauser speaks reason- 


able English but when asked 
last week by the English ser- 
vice of German public broad- 
casting for an interview in 
English, he barked: “Go and 
get a translator ... I don’t see 
why I should answer ques- 
tions in any other language.” 

He bowed and scraped yes- 
terday. apologised to the 
radio reporter, and offered in- 
terviews in English or any 
other language be can speak. 

That gaffe followed unsolic- 
ited tips to east Germans on 
how to vote in September's 
general election. West Ger- 
mans, he told them, were fed 
up with the east Germans' 
bad habit of voting for former 
communists and might need 
to reconsider stumping up the 
cash for the reconstruction of 
the east- 

Earlier he had repeatedly 
insisted that east Germany’s 


reformed communists were 
no better than Adolf Hitler’s 
Nazi party, even when 
pressed on the fact that the 
Nazis orchestrated the mur- 
der of 6 milli on Jews. 

“I was not trying to com- 
pare Nazi crimes to east Ger- 
many," he then declared after 
the storm of protest. "I regret 
that my comments were 
misunderstood." 

With the calls mounting by 
the day for him to be sacked, 
Mr Kohl was forced to defend 
his spokesman while also tak- 
ing a sideswipe at some of his 
utterances. 

Mr Hauser looks likely to 
survive for the time being. Al- 
though he has harmed Mr 
KohL sacking the spokesman 
after only two weeks would 
have seemed even more des- 
perate than the decision to ap- 
point him in the first place. 
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Prescott faces sacrifice 


Air-traffic sale is 
price for roads deal 


Keith Harper 

Transport Etittor 


J|K £500 million privati- 
sation of air traffic 
control emerged 
night as the 
^"■■sacrifice the deputy’ 
prime minister, John Prescott, 
may have to make to the Trea- 
sury before he gets cash to 
fund plans in his long awaited 
transport white paper. 

A widening row between the 


Chancellor, Gordon Brown, 
and Mr Prescott, has delayed 
the white paper until at least 
the middle of next month. Mr 
Prescott, who has staked his 
reputation on an integrated 
transport policy, will now thee 
considerable pressure to pub- 
lish the paper before the par- 
liamentary recess. 

Mr Prescott's is among sev- 
eral spending departments 
whose plans are being held up 
until after the Treasury put 
lishes its Comprehensive 


Spending Review, due by July 
14. Mr Prescott has been told 
that the sale of National Air 
Traffic Services, responsible 
for policing the skies over 
Britain, would bring him in 
the money he needs to 
revamp public transport 

Transport and environmen- 
tal groups expressed concern 
at a further publication post- 
ponement for the white paper. 
They said that it could affect 
Mr Prescott's plans to legis- 
late next session on key 
issues such as pollution and 
rail prlvatistlon. 

Stephen Joseph, director of 
the Transport 2000 lobby 
group, said: “We know that 
Mr Prescott is full of good in- 
tentions, but the delay in an 
Important statement of the 
Government's thinking is dis- 


turbing. The public is expect- 
ing some action, but there Is a 
limit If the Government does 
not act soon, it will turn pub- 
lic opinion against it” 

Part of the extra money will 
be spent on the roads bill, not 
so much on new roads as on 
maintenance. Although this 
will please the roads lobby. It 
will not be received with en- 
thusiasm elsewhere, since Mr 
Prescott’s emphasis has been 
to get people out of cars and 
on to public transport 

The privatisation of air 
traffic services has been a po- 
litical hot potato since before 
the election. During the cam- 
paign Labour leaders did not 
rule it out but for the past 12 
months the Issue had been 
pigeon-holed. 

Mr Prescott may be able to 


overcome pressure by turn- 
ing the company into a trust 
with a board made up of busi- 
ness people who would be 
able to raise money on the 
commercial market to run it 

If he moves in this direc- 
tion. be would satisfy the 
Civil Aviation Authority, 
Which has been campaigning 
openly for the company to be 
taken out of the public sector. 

NATS’ director. Bill 
Semple, says that the service 
is a drain on the Exchequer 
and will cost the country 
£100 million to run over the 
next few years. He has told 
ministers that raising money 
to expand the service through 
the public finance initiative 
has failed. 

Last night's developments 
are a setback for Mr Prescott. 


The delay to the white paper 
also hides other problems, not 
only on what to do with rail, 
but on the delicate issue of 
car- parkin g charges. 

This part of the policy has 
not even been finalised and 
may have to wait until the 

.last min ute. Ministers are di- 
vided on how wide the appli- 
cation Of congestion charging 
should be. They seem agreed 
that local authorities should 
be allowed to impose conges- 
tion charges but some of them 
want to extend charges to 
superstores and out-of-town 
shopping centres. 

The money raised would go 
on improving public trans- 
port, but the Prime Minister 
and other colleagues think 
this would be a political step 
too far. 


Brussels leans on Murdoch 
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Closet queens . . . Kirstie Alley, right, and Kathy Nagjmy in Veronica's Closet, a new BSkyB offering from across the Atlantic destined for Sky One 


Simon Deavis 


B SkyB, the satellite 
broadcaster 40 per 
cent owned by Rupert 
Murdoch, yesterday de- 
fended itself against fresh 
criticism that it is failing to 
meet strict Brussels roles 
on the broadcast of pro- 
grammes watifl in Europe. 


Figures out yesterday 
showed that, In 1997 , 44 per 
cent of programmes on Sky 
One. the main channel, 
were of European origin. 
This is against a stipulation 
in the European “television 
without frontiers” direc- 
tive that half the oatpot 
should be made in Europe, 
where practicable. 

Figures show that Sky 


One; has moved closer to 
that goal year on year, ris- 
ing from just 13 per cent in 
1993 to 14.5 per cent a year 
later, then. 33 and 38 per 
cant in 1995 and 1996. 

Last month Culture Sec- 
retary Chris Smith made a 
biennial filing to the Com- 
mission on how well all 
British broadcasters were 
doing to meet the direc- 


tive's requirements. Be 
pointed out that he had 
powers under the Broad- 
casting Act to penalise 
those consistently failing 
including, ultimately, 
removal ofllcences. 

But BSkyB Insisted yes- 
terday that it was making 
consistent progress 
towards f ulfillin g quotas. A 
spokesman said that there 


had been a three-fold In- 
crease in European pro- 
gramming on Sky One and 
heavy investment in domes- 
tic production. “There are 
thousands of hours of Euro- 
pean-originated material 
which is excluded under 
the directive including live 
sport, live news and live 
events,” be said. 

The Department of Cul- 


ture, Media and Sport yes- 
terday played down sugges- 
tions that there was likely 
to be action on the issue 
and admitted that their 
two-year fifing of the fig- 
ures had been overtaken by 
the new figures. “Sky are 
getting there very quickly. 
There is no question of los- 
ing their licence,*’’ the 
spokesman said. 


Intel charged with abuse 
of its power over patents 


Mark Tran in New York reports on the US 
Federal Trade Commission’s challenge 
to world’s leading chip-maker 


. it’s# 


T HE US Federal Trade 
Commission yesterday 

filed an anti-monopolies 

suit against Intel, accusing 
the world's leading chip 
maker of abusing its power hi 
patent disputes 'with com- 
puter makers. 

The FTC alleged that Intel 
illegally used Its market 
power when It denied three of 
its customers access to tech- 
nical' information necessary 
to develop computer systems 
based on Intel ^hips and took 
other steps to punish them for 
refusing' to ■ license key pat- 
ents on Intel’s terms. 

“As a monopolist, Intel can 
compete by producing b etter, 
cheaper and more attractive 
products. It cannot act to ce- 
ment hs monopoly power by 
preventing other firms from 
challenging its dominance," 
said William Baer, director of 
the FTC’s Bureau of Competi- 
tion. “Intel has acted illegally- 
It hag used its monopoly 
power to Imp ede Innovation 
and stifle competition,” 

The commissioners voted 
three-to-one to go ahead with 
an anti-trust suit after FTC 
staff last week recommended 
the action.* Intel promised to 
fight the suit saying that the 
future of. one of America’s 
most successful hi-tech com- 
panies was at stake. 

In filing a suit against Intel, 
tiie US government has called 


into question the monopoly 
power of two of America’s hi- 
tech titans. The Justice De- 
partment last month filed an 
anti-trust suit against com- 
puter software giant Micro- 
soft, which controls 90 per 
cent of the computer operat- 
ing software market The de- 
partment accused Microsoft 
of abusing Its dominance of 
operating systems to gain an 
advantage in competition on 
the Internet. The govern- 
ment's ram a gains t Microsoft 
goes to court in September. 

-The FTC's case against fo- 
cuses mainly an Intel’s behav- 
iour towards customers. It Is 
accused of denying key infor- 
mation from computer mak- 





era such as Digital, Compaq 
and Intergraph. The FTC’s 
suit is based on these two 
companies’ own legal actions 
against Intel. 

The two companies alleged 
that Intel demanded they 
return vital technical infor- 
mation after the companies 
sued Intel for pa t ent infringe- 
ment Intel does not dispute 
moving to restrict access to 
information during the dis- 
putes. It insists, however, that 
this was legal and proper to 
keep proprietary Information 
from rivals- Without Intel's 
microchips and specifications 
about how they work, com* 
pnter makers are unable to 
bund the rn? r ^ nfia powered 
by Intel chips, and could be 
driven out of business. ■ 

The government will argue 
that Intel has to play by dif- 
ferent rules because it enjoys 
monopoly power. Two 
months ago, federal judge 
Edwin Nelson issued a pre- 
liminary injunction in the In- 
tergraph case, finding that In- 
tel Is an “essential facilty,” or 
a vital resource like a utility. 

Intel, with worldwide 
annual sales Of $20.8 billion 
(£12.7 billion), controls 90 per 
cent of the chip market 

The judge concluded that 
into! was obliged to supply In- 
tergraph with the technical 


Information and sample chips 
the Alabama company needed 
to make its workstations. In- 
tergraph’s suit contends that 
Intel used its muscle in trying 
to gain access to certain pat- 
ented microprocessor tech- 
nologies for which Intergraph 
owned the rights. 


Saatchis 
return to roots 
as marketing 
arm is sold 


Tony May 


SAATCHL & Saatchl yester- 
day sold Its Siegel & Gale 
wwricaHng and communica- 
tions business to its Ameri- 
can management yesterday 
for £204 million. 

A spokesman said the sate 
was part of a plan by the UK 
advertising agency to return 
to the roots of the business. It 
now sees agencies as purely 
suppliers of creative Input 

This challenges the great 
idea of the 1980s, the One-Stop 
Shop. This formula held that 
top agencies like WPP, Omni- 
com, Interpublic and True 
North should offer a multiple 
network to avoid client con- 
flict and be able tooffter brand 
owners- services ranging from 
recruitment to printing. 

Now that Saatchi & Saatchi 
has demerged from the US 
empire assembed by the 
founding Saatchl brothers — 
long since departed to their 
rival M&C Saatchi agency — 
it needs a vision. 

It now argues that apart 
from the Issue of client con- 
flict, there is little to .distin- 
guish (me giant advertising 
conglomerate from another, it 
believes that a client’s pri- 
mary need is a creative 
agency, an . ideas company, a 
boutique — someone who can 
rejuvenate a brand. Siegel & 
Gale — which will become the 
world's biggest 1 independent 
b randin g and corporate Iden- 
tity consultancy — has a blue- 
chip client list including Ko- 
dak. Caterpillar, Halifax and 
Toys TV Us. 


Factory prices 
likely to fall 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 


II 


NFLATION in industry 
has plunged to a 31-year 
low as hard-pressed fac- 
tories are forced to hold down 
prices to compete, according 
to official figures published 
yesterday. 

Analysts said trends in pro- 
ducer output prices suggested 
they would soon start falling, 
with a knock-on effect on the 
cost of goods in the high 
street 

Some City economists ar- 
gued that the data showed 
the Bank of England's deci- 
sion to' raise interest rates 
last week was mistaken, al- 
though others said the defla- 
tionary impact of falling 

goods prices would be out- 
weighed by rising service-sec- 
tor inflation. 

Underlying producer out- 
put prices — excluding food, 
drink, tobacco and petrol 
which can be distorted by 
changes in Budget excise 
duties — were flat in the year 
to May for the first time since 
summer 1967, according to 
the Office for National Statis- 
tics. This followed a 0.3 per 
cent rise in the year to AprlL 

City economists said the 
May figures reflected the 
weakness of manufacturers’ 
input prices — the cost of raw 
materials and fuel — which 
were down 8.9 per cent over 
the year. 


However, Simon Briscoe of 
Nikko Europe said firms were 
unable to increase fectory- 


gate prices because of the in- 
tensity of competition from 
cheaper imports. 

The strong pound is also 
allowing foreign firms to 
undercut domestic producers. 
Jonathan Loynes, UK econo- 
mist at HSBC Markets, said 
forward-looking surveys sug- 
gested producer output prices 
would move into negative 
territory over the coming 
months, confirming that de- 
flation was creeping along the 
goods pipeline. "Core retail 
goods Inflation should fall be- 
low zero soon,” he said. 

Neil Parker of Royal Bank 
of Scotland said the producer 
output figures indicated that 
last week's rise in interest 
rates to 75 per cent from 
7.25 per cent designed to keep 
inflation on course for the 
Government's target of 25 per 
cent had been unnecessary. 

The main cause of the infla- 
tionary pressures in the econ- 
omy Is now the Government 
according to the Trades 
.Union Congress. In a paper 
today, the TOC says the Gov- 
ernment and the Bank are 
pushing up prices with 
higher indirect taxes and In- 
terest-rate increases. Under- 
lying price inflation is not 
talcing off, it says. 

• The pace of retail sales 
growth slowed to 3.7 per cent 
in the year to May from 5.7 
per cent in the year to April 
said the British Retail Con- 
sortium. BRC economic ad- 
viser Bridget RoseweH said: 
“These figures give no sup- 
port to the proposition that 
Interest rates need to rise to 
slow down inflation." 


collapse of the yen 
a gains t the US currency 
a serious new blow to 
the Asia strategy of the West 
At the point at which one dal 
lar buys more than 140 yen 
with some speculation that it 
could eventually get to 150 
yen, the whole basis on which 
Asia has been stabilised by 
the International Monetary 
Fund starts to unravel. 

The risk is that it will pro- 
voke another series of devalu- 
ations across the region and 
require a further round of 
provisions by Western lend- 
ers against bad debts. 

The contagion from Asia is 
already being felt across the 
emerging-market economies. 
In Brazil market interest 
rates have had to go to 22 per 
cent to stabilise the capital 
markets, even though infla- 
tion is just one-third of that 
In Russia, last week, satis- 
faction was being expressed 
that government bills were 
being taken up in the money 
markets at 60 per cent, 
clearly impossible figure, if 
better than the 150 per cent 
rates seen only a week earlier. 

The rising panic about the 
yen was detectable when the 
Bundesbank president, Hans 
Tietmeyer, emerged from the 
monthly Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements gathering 
in Basle to suggest the fell in 
the yen was not in anyone's 
interest 
For someone who has 
recently emerged from BIS 
meetings reassuring the 
world that Asia was unlikely 
to affect global growth, this 
was the equivalent of man- 
ning the barricades. 

Germany, In particular its 
banking system, has genuine 
reasons to be concerned about 
events in both Asia and Rus- 
sia — in the former, the com- 
mercial banks already have 
taken huge hits (some 

$15 billion, or £92 million, at 
Deutsche Bank alone) and the 
German banks are also the 
biggest creditors to Russia. 

Given the potential for 
knock-on effects, the G7 depu- 
ties meeting in Paris today 
will no doubt contrive to 
voice support for the yen, al- 
though their ma in task is to 
shore up the rouble and the 
Russian economy until such 
time as tax revenues start to 
rpll in. 

However, until the Japa- 
nese deal with their economy, 
the global situation will 
remain precarious. 


Basle wobbles 


T HE uncertainly coming 
out Of Asia is making the 
world a much tougher 
place for all policymakers as 
the annual report from the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments (the central hank ers’ 
club) makes clear. 

Their world Is becoming 
more volatile. The rip tides of 


global capital are, from time 
to time (Mexico in early 1995, 
Asia last year) wreaking 
havoc with the world's finan- 
cial system. 

The problem for the BIS 
and central bankers (at least 
in the rich bit of the world) is 
that they cannot suddenly say 
“enough is enough". After all 
free markets and free move- 
ment of capital are the ortho- 
doxy by which many have 
lived for two decades. Tricky 
to turn round now and say 
that free markets may not be 
the most efficient way of allo- 
cating resources. 

Stuck with the system It 
helped create, the BIS is re- 
designing the architecture; 
calling for more transparent 
financial systems, better mea- 


sures of risk assessment and, 
perhaps most tellingly, carry- 
ing out some of the measures 
drawn up alter the Mexican 
crisis but never actually 
implemented. 

Yet the BIS acknowledges 
that crisis prevention will 
never be completely reliable. 
“Given the troubling way in 
which economic, political and 
social factors can sometimes 
interact, it is simply not pru- 
dent to assume that every- 
thing will turn out for the 
best,” it concludes. 

Translation: things are go- 
ing to get nasty again 


Banking puzzle 


LOSE watchers of 
equity market trends 
will have detected 
something of a cross-over be- 
tween American and Conti- 
nental style capitalism in the 
latest round of big bank merg- 
ers. 

In the US — where free-for- 
all takeovers are the norm — 
the big commercial banks are. 
marching into agreed merg- 
ers, the latest being the 
$34 billion (£21 billion) get- 
together of Wells Fargo on the 
West coast and Norwest Cor- 
poration of Minneapolis. This 
merger between sunbelt and 
snowbelt banks was achieved 
without even the .slightest 
smell of grapes hot 
Contrast that with what Is 
going on in Benelux. In what 
is being described as the 
•hardest fought takeover 
battle in Belgium's history, 
the Belgian- Dutch 
group FortLs has outbid ABN 
Amro with a £95 billion offer 
for Generale. Fortis 
apparently secured ife victory 
by tying up the biggest share- 
holders (controlling up to 40 
per cent of the stock), win- 
ning over the target’s board 
and upping the price — just 
the kind of tactics seen in 
British or American take- 
overs. The loss has left ABN 
Amro, Holland's national 
champion, gasping. 

Back in the US, Wells Fargo 
is clearly concerned that the 
marriage between Bank- 
Am erica and Nations Bank, 
the most interesting of the US 
banting mergers, will leave it 
minnow among the first 
trans-continental US banks. 
But instead of opting for a 
hostile blocking bid. to cut 
BankAmerica down to size, it 
has taken the European-style 
friendly route. 

As always in such deals, 
settling the management suc- 
cession will be the key to the 
success of the deal with the 
parties sharing the spoils. 


Exchange follows fashion with 
its first advertising campaign 


PauBna Sprtnsett 


you might have thought 


commuters had suffered 
enough, bnt from today 
weary train passengers will 
have to face more than the 
usual lengthy delays, non- 
existent timetables, over- 
crowding and byzantine 
ticketing system. 

Two hundred railway 
stations across Britain will 
display posters advertising 
the delights of London's 
Stock Exchange. The cam- 
paign, which will also ap- 
pear in newspapers and on 
Web site, is the first 
launched by the Exchange- 
Details of the campaign 
were being kept under 
wraps last night, although a 
spokeswoman said the aim 
was to encourage people to 
consider the market as a 
long-term channel for In- 
vestment 


It Is unclear whether 
there will also be a 
reminder that investing In 
shares can.be precarious, 
and Black Monday is un- 
likely to feature in the copy. 

There will, no doubt, -be 
those who believe the adop- 
tion of a high-profile adver- 
tising campaign by one of 
Britain's oldest and most 
sober financial institutions 
Is beyond the pale. 

But- the Stock Exchange’s 
decision may be driven by 
that old-fashioned motive — 
enhancing business. 

It could be that the Ex- 
change has woken opto the 
competition from world- 
wide stock markets, espe- 
cially from the United 
States and Europe. 

For instance, Nasdaq, the 
US’s third-largest stock 
market, has recently ran a 
highly successful television 
campaign in the United 
Kingdom. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.6? 
Austria 19.64 
Belgium 58.22 
Canada 2-31 
Cyprus 0.832 
Denmark 10.61 
Finland 6.85 
France B.44 


Germany 2.B14 
Greece 481.97 
Hong Kong 12.30 
India 68.38 s 
Ireland 1.119 
Israel 557 
Italy 2800 


Malaysia 6.47 
Malta 0.622 
Netherlands 3.16 
New Zealand 3.15 
Norway 11.85 
Portugal 288.06 
Saudi Arabia 6.02 


Singapore 2.74 
Sooth Africa &20 
Spain 238.17 
Sweden 1254 
SwtHertand 2348 

Turkey 405520 
USA 15980 
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H CONTENDER steps 
forward in the race 
^P^Lfor Most Amusing 
Marketing Stra tegy of 1 998 . 
The nominee is US cosmet- 
ics firm Aveda. The naming 
of brands Is a vital area of 
business life on which com- 
panies routinely spend 
countless hours and tens — 
sometimes hundreds — of 
thousands. Sensible of its 
importance. Aveda set 
about naming a new hand 
cream a most remark- 
able unguent, to judge by 
the press release. The appli- 
cation ofa heavy layer at 
night, allowing the nutrient 
vitamins and age-defying 
anti- oxidan ts to soak well 
in, will have a rejuvenative 
effect, it appears, on even 
the tiredest and most pitiful 
of mitts. Of Vitamins A and 
E, and exfoliating fruit ac- 
ids (for long lasting soft- 
ness) I will say no more. Suf- 
fice it that 95 per cent erf test 
subjects noticed an overall 
improvement in smooth- 
ness and general hand qual- 
ity. With such a wondrous 
product, choosing the right 
name must have been an in- 
tensely arduous task, but 
who will say that the time 
and money was misspent? 
Ladies and gentleman, pre- 
pare to welcome into your 
bathroom cabinets . . . 

Hand Relief by Aveda. 


T HE travel section of 
the Jewish Chronicle 
enjoys a coup. ‘'David 
Ligfatman,” says the stand- 
first for a piece headlined 
Around the Horn, “says Eri- 
trea is a truly memorable 
destination.” The country, 
he repor ts . Is virtually 
crime free, and “the streets 
are safe at all hours ... all 
disarmingly innocent.** 
Enjoy. 


I AM shocked to the point 
of ague by Brian Sewell's 
London Evening Stan- 
dard review of Paul John- 
son's exhibition. I did not 
manage to make it to the 
F ulham Road myself on 
Thursday, but Mr Sewell — 
who professes himself fond 
of the old chump — did. Oh 
dear, oh dear. “The bigger 
the sheet of paper the worse, 
for worse, the quality with 
figures as ungainly as those 
of Lowry and Utrillo, and 
perspective, aerial and lin- 
ear, that drifts hither and 
yon in Johnson's profound 
incompetence.” writes the 
critic. Thank God my sane 
and rational friend is a big 
enough man to take criti- 
cism. “In mounting this ex- 
hibition, Johnson has com- 
mitted an act of folly to 
match George Michael's 
public masturbation and 
the murder of Mozart arias 
by Florence Foster Jen- 
kins,” concludes Mr SewelL 
“Though much less amus- 
ing than these it is of the 
same order of impertinence 
and vanity." 


W ITH his committal 
proceedings almost 
a month away. Jon- 
athan Aitken makes an un- 
scheduled. very low key ap- 
pearance in court. 

Jonathan popped Into Bow 
Street yesterday morning to 
apply for variation of his 
bail conditions — namely 
the one about surrendering 
his passport Jonathan 
asked if his passport might 
be returned to him, so that 
be could visit the Arab state 
of Oman from June 12-16. 
This request a Mr Justice 
Parkinson denied. “There 
was some discussion,” says 
the clerk of the court “Had 
you been in open court you 
would have heard it.” 


O NE man who may 
know more is Mal- 
colm Pearson, the 
Europhobic Tory peer who 
recently revealed to Tele- 
graph readers that Jona- 
than, his old friend from 
Eton, lied over his Pails 
Rita bill to protect his work 
for MI6. Since Jonathan 
rubbished this curious ac- 
count, we have since been 
seeking to establish the reli- 
ability of LordF —the man 
who was visited, during a 
varicose vein operation, by 
a messenger from God. In 
1994, meanwhile, after a 
conviction for refusing to 
give a breath test the noble 
Lord told the Times of a 
police conspiracy . . . 
against wealthy chaps in 
general— “It's the joyriders 
and the young who are 
knocking people down. You 
won’t find people being 
killed by upmarket busi- 
nessmen” — and hims elf In 
particular. The conspiracy 
theory Itself is too obscure 
to go into. Suffice it that the 
magistrate described him 
as "suspicious of the police 
to the point of maaia ”. Lord 
Pearson to the witness 
stand. Call Lord Pearson of 
Rannoch . . . 
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This is not Lords reform at all: it is 
a conspiracy of deluded rubbish 


Hugo 


Ybung 


T HE REFORM of the 
House of Lords is all 
about power. What does 
this place exist to do? To fight, 
or to ponce about? To endorse 
or to challenge? To enrich de- 
mocracy, or extend the life of 
the second chamber as a post- 
modern fig leaf for the ex- 
cesses of the first? .The Gov- 
ernment Is not - prepared to 
give a dear answer to these 
questions. That's why Lord 
Richard, the leader of the 
Lords, devoted the Cabinet’s 
first big speech on the subject 
yesterday not to the power but 
the people. Who shall sit 
there? It Is the easy, hut 
wholly distracting, issue. 

Hereditary peers have no 
place in a legislature, and Lord 
Richard spent a long time say- 
ing so. He sounded like a man 
who thought he was uttering a 
sentiment of the profoundest 
radicalism. That argument, 
however, has been won, which 
is already an achievement It ; 
Is possible to construct a sce- 
nario where the old buffers 
play their own power-game, i 
They could decline to comply, 
with their expulsion and. hav- 
ing nothing more to lose, 
scorch their inheritance and 
block the Government’s pro- 
gramme. Though some life 
peers might become death 
peers, with Labour’s worthies 
forced into months of all-night 
sessions to get the measures 
through, this is an option. But 
the Tories would have a hard 
time making It sound in any 
way legitimate. 1 don't think it 
will happen. 

After the people, however, 
there Is the power, and. as to 
that. Lord Richard’s opaque- 
ness was a disguise for what 
promises to be abject conser- 
vatism. Don’t press us on the 
second stage of reform, he 
urged. One thing at a time. 
Let us create our nominated 
interim quango, though this 
must "be regarded as legiti- 


1 



mate", and its method of 
selection therefore modified 
But, whatever then happened, 
the Lords “should exercise no 
more than its present pow- 
ers”. Its power “will remain 
I unaltered”. For it makes “an 
important contribution”. It is 
“an essential part” of the leg- 
I. islature. His lordship said he 
| could have extolled - many 
i more of the second chamber's 
virtues, except that this mi ght 
imply that the first chamber 
"is not doing its job properly” 
— a charge, we’re meant 
smirkingly to understand, no 
peer would dare to level. 

Such rolling unctuousness 
gives a taste of things to come. 
It was a catalogue of compla- 
cent fictions. The Lords, as 
presently powered, has very 
little function. Unless an elec- 
tion beckons, as in the rare 
case of the Police Bill last 
year, it has no leverage. It is 
not essential, or even impor- 
tant Its work on Europe, 
touted as the peak of its scru- 
tinising diligence, is. though 
competent enough, a nullity. 
Brussels, like Whitehall, 
offers a patronising glance 
and carries on regardless. The 
fabled expertise of the second 
chamber, though often im- 
pressive. is evacuated Into the 
empty air: admired by its ex- 
ponents, greeted with mutual 
sycophancy, but of no impor- 
tance to a government with a 
massive democratic majority. 

The power, therefore, must 
come first Are these evacua- 
tions ever to he allowed to 
count? Win the Lords be made 
into a body the government is 
forced, on moderately rare oc- 
casions. to listen to? Or wfll 
the conspiracy of deluded rub- 
bish peddled by Lord Richard, 
which says how wonderful 
the Lords is and always will 
be as long as it has a different 
class of member, continue to 
satisfy "reformers"? 

Real reform would look 


something like this. The 
chamber would lose all Its ex- 
isting members, inherited and 
life. A new membership 
would be partly nominated, to 
meet the need for cross-bench 
expertise, hut mostly elected, 
to supply minimal legitimacy. 
Both categories would be 
there for a fixed term, and the 
nominees could not have an- 
other. An electoral cycle 
would be constructed, with 
perhaps a third of the seats 
being vacated every three 
years of a nine-year term, to 
ensure a different pattern 
from the Commons. The new 
chamber, from which the des- 
ignation “Lord” would disap- 
pear. would be more legiti- 
mate than now without being 
able to challenge the greater 
legitimacy of the Commons. 


I T WOULD also have some- 
what. but not hugely, 
greater powers. In other 
words, it could revise Bills 
better, bringing better 
weaponry to bear against 
such enormities as the pres- 
ent Data Protection Bill — for 
from alone — which has al- 
ready had 200 on-the-hoof 
amendments from the Gov- 
ernment Itself The Commons, 
with a massive majority of 
ambitious loyalists under 
Iron command, is an almost 
useless scrutineer. But, as 
well as more revising, the new 
body would have special pow- 
ers to protect the constitution 
and human rights. Without 
this, there’s nothing to stop 
another government, for ex- 
ample. from emulating the 
most neglected vileness of the 
last lot, the conniving by 
Prime Minister Major and 
Lord Chancellor Mackay to 
amend the 1688 Bill of Rights 
at the sole behest of that par- 
liamentary hero, Mr Neil 
Hamilton. 

Lords reform Is a subject 
replete with cranks and bores. 


That is what the anti- 
reformers. among whom Lord 
Richard and Lord Irvine are 
evidently preparing to count 
themselves, depend on. It pro- 
duces such puerilities as the 
latest offering from Demos, 
which says the legislative 
task is so serious that it 
should be handed to people 
chosen by lottery. The scheme 
outlined above, taken from 
what is still the most compact 
and rational reform proposal, 
by Jere my M itchell and Anne 
Davies (IPFR. 1993), is a more 
serious challenge to the claim, 
by Blair and Richard, that 
they want a Lords that is 
"more democratic and 
representative”. 

So for, they haven't tried. 
The opposite tendency, pack- 
ing in the nominees, is well 
under way. The annual count 
of life peers has risen from 
eight in 1968 to no fewer than 
91 in 1997. This caused no 
fuss. I haven't seen the num- 
ber in print More will follow 
this month, as the super- 
quango, shorn of the birth- 
right members, is readied for 
service, its interim status de- 
fended by Lord Richard on the 
basis of a promise about the 
fixture which will acquire 
credibility only when some 
public shape is pot on it But 
that in turn, depends an atti- 
tude. Is this new. reformed 
thing to be a theatre where 
clubmen posture and place- 
men are rewarded? Where ac- 
countability is a giant pre- 
tence, and revision merely a 
congenial performance? Or 
will it he designed to make 
government more careful, 
more apprehensive, and daily 
more intimate with the public 
interest? If not. the new 
second chamber will be an 
updated excrescence, worse 
than the old, and the best ar- 
gument for burdening die 
public purse with only single- 
chamber government 


As big business tightens its grip on the food-chain, an unlikely opponent steps into the fray 


Gene Prince 


George Monbiot 


T hose of us who have 
been grumbling about 
genetically manipu- 
lated food for the past four 
or five years could be for- 
given for occasionally suc- 
cumbing to the sin of de- 
spair. While pressure groups 
have used every imaginable 
rase to alert consumers and 
ministers to the hazards of 
the biotech companies’ con- 
trol of the food- chain, the 
Guardian was the only 
national newspaper consis- 
tently to have taken these 
dangers seriously. 

This is a doubly difficult 
subject to cover, as it de- 
mands a degree of under- 
standing of both economics 
and biology: most journalists 
were simply not prepared to 
tackle it. In the absence of 
concerted media scrutiny, 
the biotech companies 
seemed, until yesterday, to 
be winning almost every 


battle they fought. Substan- 
tial public disquiet had done 
little to obstruct their fever- 
ish progress towards the 
worldwide ownership of our 
most Indispensable commod- 1 
ities. In just three years, for i 
example, the biotech com- 
party Monsanto has secured 
30 per cent of the American 
soya crop and 15 per cent of 
the maize crop. A series of 
gigantic acquisitions has cul- 
minated in its merger with 
American Home Products, to 
create a corporation worth 
S96billion, one of the largest 
firms cm earth. 

Such financial m u scle en- 
ables the biotech companies 
to exert a remarkable degree 
of control over elected au- 
thorities. In the US, there’s a 
regular exchange of person- 
nel between Monsanto, the 
government’s Food and Drug 
Administration and the Oval 
Office- The FDA has been de- 
scribed by campaigners as 
“Monsanto’s Washington 
branch office”. 


In Europe, the biggest 
lobby of parliament eve r 
conducted persuaded MEPs 
to adopt a new directive 
granting the biotech firms 
exclusive rights over genetic 
material: patents, in other 
words, on life. When four 
British gov e rnment conser- 
vation agencies, alarmed by 


The company has 
got the debate it 
said it wanted. And 
it doesn’t like it 


the potential ecological haz- 
ards of genetically engi- 
neered crops, called for a 
moratorium, Jeff Rooker, 
the agriculture minister, 
told them that there was 
nothing he could do. “1 am 
not sure.” he complained, 
“we are in the driving seat.” 
As Monsanto prepared to 


launch its £1 million adver- 
tising campaign last week- 
end. campaigners had the 
sinking feeling that the 
battle was all over bar the 
shonting. British people 
would continue to be fed gen- 
etically engineered food, 
whether we wanted it or not. 

The Monsanto campaign is 
a masterpiece of Machiavel- 
lian subterfuge. Instead of 
simply trumpeting the vir- 
tues of its products, its ad- 
vertisements claim that the 
company wants to stimulate 
a public debate on the issue, 
“to encourage, a positive 
understanding of food bio- 
technology”. What the ad- 
verts do not reveal is that 
this “debate” is purposeless. 
Monsanto’s $96 b ffiin n plan 
to conquer the world will go 
ahead whatever its respon- 
dents H«ink. Having let the 
horse out, the company is In- 
viting us to discuss whether 
or not the stable door should 
now be shut 

But today, its strategy 


seems spectacularly to have 
misfired. In the Telegraph, 
Prince Charles took its call 
for debate at face value, writ- 
ing: “We simply do not know 
the long-term consequences 
for human health and the 
wider environment ... if 
something does go badly 
w ro n g we will be faced with 


Busybody’s 

charter 



■ AST week the House of 
H Commons was enveloped 

■Hin a thick smug Demos 
had called together various 
“parenting” groups for anew 
Initiative on Family Learning. 
Such a summons from those 
with the ear cf g o vernment 
cleariy felt like a huge endorse- 
ment for tills sector. They have 
long believed they know bow to 
put right society’s IDs. Fes’ some 
of us, however, it raised alarm- 
Ing prospects of an army of do- 
gooders about to be unleashed 
on society. 

Cpr hafoly this gathering con- 
firmed that "parenting” is a 
career with cast iron prospects. 
By parenting I don’t mean hav- 
ing a child and looking after it 
but a new socalled profession 
which runs courses and teaches 
pa renting “skills”. Fostered by 
thisgovenmientispredilectian 
for parenting as cause of and 
solution to most social prob- 
lems, this sector fare*; continu- 
ous expansion. "Pa renting ” is 
at the heart of numerous gov- 
ernment initiatives. Jean Cor- 
stan MP is currently chairing 

an aH . party parliamentar y 
group on pa rentin g: the Home 
Office has its own family and 
parenting group: David Blun- 
kett never misses an opportu- 
nity to lug parents into the 
arena— currently they are fin- 
gered in the national year <rf 
reading, school/hame agree- 
ments, and homework targets. 
"Parenting skills classes” are 
’ part of the punishmgrt package 
for Jack Straw's assault on 
youth crime: and in Scotland a 
gover nm e n t initiative is at- 
ready under way to teach par- 
enting skills to schoolboys. 

In a culture where any at- 
tempts to prop up the family, 
encourage marriage, or teach 
morality instantly fall foul of the 
unruly’ and chaotic ways in 
which most of us live, "parent- 
ing" must seem like a squeaky , 
dean alternative. It’s genripr 
free, child-friendly and superfi- 
cially not directed ar any partic- 
ular class. But don’t be misled. 
This is a moral reform crusade. 
Ed Straw, Jack's brother, 
revealed its underlying ideology 
when launching another De- 
mos pamphlet last month. A 
new national relationship and 

parenting service should have 
tiie “same commitment to 
social Improvement as the Vic- 
torian drive for universal 
schooling”. 


T HIS language of moral 
revivalism was echoed art 
the House of Commons 
last week; a national strategy 
for parenting would “promote 
important social objectives”. 
Good parenting would lay foun- 
dations for "social responsi- 
bility and self-discipline". 

Groups like the Parenting 
Education and Support Forum, 
the Parent Network. Parent- 
link, and Exploring Parenthood 


the problem of clearing up a 
kind of pollution which is 
self-perpetuating. I am not 
convinced that anyone has 
the first idea of how this 
could be done.” 

Suddenly. Monsanto hag 
got the public debate it 
cla im ed it wanted. And it 
doesn't seem to like it at alL 





VS# 


are very effective within their ■_ 

pyi«Jing l«rettpdnhjftjiwiJR 

■Riey run courses which strug- 
gling parents find invaluable 
and operate help-lines. But as . 
tiie likely sourc e cf ex pertise fix’ 
new puhlic initiatives they fa- 
spire dread. This area attracts a 
people with a mission to tm- 
prm^ listening to their collec- 
tive anguish over the cost to 
society of inadequate parenting 
ft ^ Impossible not to recall 
those busybody Victorian phi- 
lanthropists determined to 
rescue the working classes from 

what they called “the promiscu- 
ous sty”. 

And what prec isely is cm 
offer? Distilled down, the ideoL 
ogy of good parenting is quite 
simple— a mixtu re cf co mmon 

sense and mstgh ts from jaydin- 
therapy. The buzz words of posi- 
tive parenting are boundaries, 
limit setting and affirmation. 
Bad parenting is inconsistent, 
unbounded, violent, inade- 
quately supervised and focuses 
on the ne^tive. This sounds 
fine but it is neitixera universal 
panacea nor without problems. 
Anyone can learn the theory of 
positive parenting but few can . 
five up to it Like dieting, posi- 
tive parenting can rapidly be- 
come just another failed good 
intention. There may not be 
anything wrong with the qual- 
ity ofa parent’s love, however 
chaotic their parenting, and 
critical scrutiny is very 
under mining. 

Some of us may also have 
encountered children raised to 
the letter of positive parenting 
— and what world cla ss bores 
they are. These are the children 
whose parents pursue them 
with the requisite affirmative 
commentary. “Darling you are 
blowing your nose. It is a very 
loud blow. Now you are drop- 
ping your tissue on the floor. 
The floor is brown”. The 
achievement-orientated then - 
add the floor’s measurem ents 
Educational achievement, of 
course, is never far behind posi- 
tive parenting. And Titus Alex- 
ander, author cf the pamphlet 


An army of 
do-gooders to be 
unleashed on 
disorderly families 


launched last week. Is to be con- 
gratulated for merging both ob- 
sessians into a bizarre amalgam 
called F amil y Learning: “sup- 
porting parents as children’s 
first and most enduring educa- 
tors could do man to raise edu- 
cational achievement than any 
other single measure". 

The parenting lobby almost 
certainly emerged because of 
the vacuum created by the over- 
throw of patriarchal family au- 
thority. With tfrecrumMingcif 
that authority and its external 
emhndimpntg — the chlirch, thfi 

authoritarian school and the pa- 
trician classes — parents often 
find themselves in difficulty, 
looking for new ways of rearing 
children without resorting to 
heavy-handed discipline. Many 
families want to learn more, and 
want people they can turn to. 
But they don’t necessarily want 
their individual and practical 
interest to authorise a new 
moral vanguard hell-bent on 
reforming the disorderly fam- 
ilies of the lower orders. 


For the past 24 hours, all 
leave for its spin doctors has 
been cancelled. The threats 
posed by genetic engineering 
are now being taken seri- 
ously by almost every news 
outlet in Britain. Monsanto’s 
“debate” Is no longer a pre- 
destined confrontation be- 
tween the all-powerful and 
the utterly powerless, but 
(and it’s sad that in 1998 it 
takes royal intervention to 
achieve it) a genuine battle 
of wills. 

This, of course, is only the 
beginning of the story. Mon- 
santo has no shortage of 
resources for counterspin. 
But now the biotech compa- 
nies can no longer treat the 
British as they have treated 
the Americans: as a nation of 
co-opted dupes. Genetically- 
engineered food has become 
even less palatable than it 
was before. 


George Monblot last week 
received the One World 
National Press Award 
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Goodbye 

Lords 

Welcome to the Bleepies 

THE GOOD news is that the hereditary 
peers have supped their last at the oldest 
gentlemen’s club in the western world. The 
barons and earls whose ancestors either 
slept or bought their way into the aristoc- 
racy will soon lose their rights to sit and to 
vote in the House of Lords. They will no 
longer collect their daily cash stipends 
totalling £146 — just for turning up — nor 
determine the futures of the rest of us, 
simply because of an acccident of birth! 
That much has just been made clear by the 
Government’s Leader of the Lords. 

At a London conference on the topic 
yesterday, Lord Richard declared that “the 
continuation of hereditary membership of 
the second chamber is not for negotiation”. 
Such firmness of resolve deserves to be 
applauded. So, too, does much of the logic 
deployed by Lord Richard as he set out 
Labour’s thinking on one of the most 
enduring questions of British politics, de- 
tailing the Government’s strat^y for solv- 
ing a problem that has escaped so man y of 
its predecessors. Nevertheless there 
remains room for doubt, even anxiety, in a 
key aspect of Labour's proposals for the 
Lords — and one does not have to be an old 
Tory backwoodsman to feel it On the 
contrary, it is those who are most commit- 
ted to democratic reform who have cause to 
feel twitchy. 

On the simple issue of principle — the 
removal of the hereditary peers — there 
can be little rational disagreement Lord 
Richard should be cheered for invoking the 


too-often neglected spirit of Tom Paine, and 
quoting from The Rights of Man: “The idea 
of hereditary legislators is ... as absurd as 
an hereditary mathematician, or an heredi- 
tary wise man; as absurd as an hereditary 
Poet Laureate." And that was in 1791. Two 
centuries later, Paine’s logic remains in- 
contestable. (And, despite Lord Richard’s 
insistence to the contrary, that logic could 
doubtless be applied to the monarchy, too). 

The obvious replacement for heredity is 
democratic, direct election: selection by 
votes, not genes. Yet into this terrain 
Labour fears to tread; here Lord Richard’s 
boldness begins to run dry. He is not 
proposing a simple, elected second chamber 

— not yet anyway. Instead the Government ■ 
plans to remove the hereditaries by the 
autumn of 1909 — leaving an “interim" 
body solely made up of appointed life peers. 
Selection by blood is to be replaced with 
selection by party patronage. Not only is 
this wrong in principle, it smacks of dodgy 
politics. In time for the final stretch of its 
first term, the Government will have ! 
removed a troublesome source of resistance ' 
and replaced it with a room full of Labour 
placemen. Once the aristos have been 
kicked out, the House of Lords will have a 
Tory majority of 30 members. But that can 
be wiped out by Number Ten's rapid ap- 
pointment of a new batch of life peers — 
some of them, perhaps, to be enrobed in the 
Queen’s Birthday Honours list due out at 
the end of this week. Labour nffipials said 
yesterday that they would not seek to 
create their own majority, merely ‘‘rough 
parity" between the parties. That sounds 
fair enough. But it conceals the fact that a 
current focus of dissent — the unelected 
peers have dealt Labour 21 defeats already 

— would be swept away, to be replaced by a 
body much more comfortably on-message. 
No longer a home for eccentrics and maver- 


icks, the upper chamber risks being tied 
umbilically to Millbank and its electronic 
pagers just as much as the loyal foot 
soldiers of the Commons. Goodbye to the 
House of Lords, welcome the House of 
Bleepies. 

If this fear — of replacing one undemo- 
cratic institution with another — is the 
reason for Conservative opposition to 
Labour’s reform plans , then William Hague 
and Lord Cranborne have a point They are 
not out of line in demanding to know what 
the final shape of the second chamber will 
be before voting for radical change now: it’s 
fair to ask what stage two will be before 
setting out on stage one. Labour promises 
the house of patronage is but an “interim" 
solution. Consultation will begin immedi- 
ately to ensure “wider r efo rm in the me- 
dium term”. 

Cynics shudder when they hear words 
like “interim” and “medium term.” Pro- 
gressives want to be assured that Labour 
won’t grow rather comfortable with its re- 
wired, aristocrat-free house of peers — 
where resistance will be neutered but 
will rapidly follow through with the whole- 
sale reform that is needed. Of course 
Labour is right to remove the hereditary 
peerage from the second chamber. Of 
course Lord Richard is right that “We need 
an Upper House that is more representative 
of the people of this country.’’ But there is 
only one, simple way to achieve that out- 
come: democratic election. 


Pension puzzle 

Is a 50/50 split always right? 

WHO could be against yesterday's propos- 
als on the division of pension rights on 
divorce? For most couples, accumulated 


‘The Scottish are just as 
guilty as the English’ 

Robert Steadman, Letters 


pensions rights are their second most valu- 
able asset. For many, they often exceed the 
value of their home. And yet on divorce, 
women have frequently been shut out from 
a fair share. Yesterday’s draft bill, in the 
words of the Social Security Secretary, 
“recognises that women are more likely 
than men to be poor in retirem ent because 
it is harder for women to build up a decent 
pension in their own right Many receive 
low pay, take breaks in their careers, or 
work part time, often because of their 
caring and domestic responsibilities.’’ The 
biggest social revolution of the 20th century 
— lengthening retirement as life expectan- 
cy has increased by over 20 years over the 
century — has been accompanied by a 
growing scandal ever widening inequality 
between pensioners. Over 19 milli on work- 
ers are building up pension funds, but 
research shows that men are four times 
more likely to have substantial pension 
rights on divorce than women. 

So what’s the problem? None in terms of 
principle. Everyone accepts that women 
deserve a better deal. There is only one 
small alarm bell ringing: no one must 
assume the detail does not matte:. It does. 
Less than a decade ago all were in accord 
on another social reform: the child support 
agency (CSA). All were rightly agreed that 
women were not getting sufficient support 
from their former partners. Almost all 
believed it should be taken away from the 
courts and given to an administrative 
agency. And yet, despite this agreement on 
principles, the detail went terribly wrong. 

Sensibly, ministers have learned from 
the CSA fiasco. There has already been 
extensive consultation before yesterday’s 
proposals were published. Now there is to 
be further consultation on the draft legisla- 
tion. The Commons select committee on 
social security has been invited to examine 


the proposals before the bill begins its 
passage through Parliament to ensure the 
legislation, as drafted, reflects the policy 
goals, and even more important, whether 
what die policy-makers want is workable. 
There are some obvious for MPs to 
explore. For example while it is fair that 
pensions of people who marry at an early 
age should be shared on divorce, is a 50:50 
split fair for people who marry late and 
then divorce? Is it right that the bill is 
restricted to married couples and does not 
apply to the increasing numbers of unmar- 
ried couples? Let debate b eg in 


A Stone’s lament 

Time is on whose side? 

YOU Can’t Always Get What You Want but 
I’ve Got The Blues. Shattered. My 19th 
Nervous Breakdown. I’m a Street Fighting 
Man, but It’s Not Easy when you meet the 
Hand Of Fate. I Can’t Get No Satisfaction 
from the Revenue and I tried, and I tried. 
Can’t You Hear Me Knocking? Tell Me. 
This Is One Hit To The Body. All I asked 
was Gimme Shelter but with No Expecta- 
tions of being left High and Dry. It’s All 
Over Now. They’re no longer Under My 
Thumb. This Could Be The Last Time 
unless Time is On My Side. They Paint It 
Black malting out Fm some Jumpin Jack 
Flash. Dirty Work. Couldn’t Sway them (I 
Can Almost Hear You Sigh). 

Now Fm between A Rock And A Hard 
Place. Fd be a Fool To Cry (As Tears Go 
By). So Get Off My Cloud. Such Mixed 
Emotions! I. need Emotional Rescue. So 
Start Me Up. You Got The Silver. Why can’t 
they have Sympathy For The Devil? I can’t 
go Walking The Dog so Let It Bleed. Hell, 
It’s Only Rock And RoIL 


Letters to the Editor 


Scots and 
sock fetishists 

"V/DU gave 35 column inches 
T to an ICM poll result which 
claimed that 52 per cent of 
those surveyed would vote in a 
referendum for an indepen- 
dent Scotland (Scots: Well go 
it alone, June $)- But there 
was not a single line to an- 
other aspect of the same poIL 
Voting Intentions for the Scot- 
tish. Parliament were Labour 
40 per cent, SNP 35 per cent 
Jim Bran ton. 

Edinburgh. 

WOO imply that the Scots 
T were unenthusiastic about 
the tax powers of the parlia- 
ment; in Act they endorsed 
fh*»m in the referendum by a 
margin of two to one. And you 
claim that the SNP relies on 
Tory votes; in Act, as the Scot- 
tish Election Survey shows, 
transfers between these par- 
ties are nowadays less likely 
to happen than in any other 
pairing in Scottish pol it ics. 
Lindsay Paterson. 
Edinburgh. 

D AVID McKle need look no 
further than fellow colum- 
nist Nancy Banks Smith in his 
search for sock fetishists (Put 
a sock in it, June 8). Nary a 
week goes by without the 
heavenly Nancy viewing 
something cm the box which 
makes her “laugh her socks 
off*. Come to that even nearer 
home, bis own article demon- 
strates what can only be called 
an overheated — if not fever- 
ish — interest in the garment. 
Peter Bourne. 

Stamford, Lines. 

C AN we please have a 

proper news article or fea- 
ture an the sock fetishists ? 
Neither your original News in 
Brief article, nor David 
McKie’s whimsi cal column 
provide anything more than 
confusion when tt comes to 
finding out what went on, why 
they did it, and why they were 
jahed for it Is this another . 
spanner case? 

Will Murray. 

West Linton. 


\/ESTERDAY I heard a 
I Jbtadio 4 news headline stat- 
ing that Eritreans and Ethio- 
pians were meeting to discuss 
their differences^ Wouldn’t it 
make more sense tf combat- 
ants met to discuss their 
similarities? 

Hob Harris. 

Stinchcombe, 

Gtos. 


T emninator’s fatal touch 


I WAS one of the Africans in- 
vited to sign the Monsanto 
statement “Let the harvest 
begin" (Hie African gene, June 
4). One of the reasons I hes- 
itated was that the names were 
to be published in major Euro- 
pean papers: it has now be- 
come clear the aim was partly 
to persuad e Europeans .to ac- 
cept biotechnology. If Africans 
accepted it as h great break- 
through for them, Europe 
would appear selfish to reject 
it. Africans are the producers 
and Europeans the consumers. 

Of particular concern to us 
is the fact that Monsanto now 
has acquired the Terminator 
technology. Many African 
formers get their seeds from 
their governments. If govern- 
ments co-operated with Mon- 
santo and Kenyan formers 
were given seeds which had 
the Terminator gene, formers 
would only produce sterile 
seeds and would have to de- 
pend on the company forever. 
Woe to the citizens too poor to 
purchase seeds. They would 
surely starve. 

One of the problems Afri- 
cans face is that they do not 
have scientific information on 
the impact ofbiotechnology on 
their forming systems. Such 
high-level scientific data 
would only be disseminated to 
scientists to agricultural insti- 
tutes. If the technology comes 
with a financial package far 
research, promotion and train- 
ing tt will be difficult for the 
poorly-financed African 
research institutions to de- 
cline to take the seeds and the 
technology to the trusting Afri- 


can fartners. 

Wangari Maatbai. 
Co-ordinator. 

The Green Belt Movement, 
Nairobi. Kenya. 

C AN we rely on Monsanto 
sponsoring their own de- 
bate on genetically modified 

organism technology with £1 


million to pro vide a balanced 
picture? 1 would like to pose a 
few questions to the company 
spokesperson. Ann Foster (Let- 
ters, June 6). 

If it all goes wrong (super- 
weeds, infectious sterility) can 
Monsanto afford to clean it up? 
Does your insurance cover 
such eventualities? ■ 

If Monsanto Is so confident 
with the safety of GM foods, 
could you not have marketed 
genetically modified soya bean 
crop as such? 

to living organ isms, genes 
may ’Tump’’ around and 
mutate, whilst ecosystems are 
complex beyond our dreatos. 

So who can claim to under- 
stand the impact of GMOs on 
the envir o n men t? 

David Kershaw. 

Blackpool. 

A NN Foster’s letter Is 
hardly persuasive that 
Monsanto’s motivation goes 
beyond stark commercial gain. 
tn India, th ou sands of former s 
using genetically engineered 
seeds from Monsanto have 
been forced to change from 
their traditional practices and 
are now dependent on Mon- 
santo for their supply of seeds 
and chemicals. They are forced 
to pay a “technical fee" to the 
company above the cost of the 
seeds and can be fined If they 
are caught nclngchomlreils 
other than Monsanto’s. 

Euan Teague. 

London. 

1 A IHILB Monsanto berated 
V V flip Guar dian for failing 
to produce balanced informa- 
tion the first advertisements to 
Monsanto’s “substantial infor- 
mation' campaign” appeared to 
the Weekend section. Bat Mon- 
santo’s eagerness to help the 
discussion did not extend to 
providing an accurate picture 
of their own interests in GE 
foods. Under the headline “We 
believe food should be grown 


with less pesticide 0 , Monsanto 
failed to inform the public that 
their main products include 
crops engineered to resist their 
pesticide Roundup (such as 
Roundup Ready soybean) and 
that as a result sales of Round- 
up have increased (Monsanto 
annual report). 

Dr Sue Mayer. 

Director, Gene Watch, 

Buxton, Derbs. 

A A ORE often than not, feed - 
I VI tog countries with large 
populations is about politics 
and economics. It is not about 
selling them Monsanto GM 
seeds every year, which 
require Monsanto chem icals . 
Ann Foster did not address the 
ICM poll which said 50 per cent 
were not happy about the in- 
troduction of GM food or that 
85 per cent said they should be 
kept separate. We live to a 
democratic society; we shonlri 
have choice. 

Lnctnda Starrier. 

T.lrfllng tpn, Rpds_ 


of Monsanto’s adverts. I am 
always ashamed of the poison- 
ing and damage I see caused by 
these "civilised'’ companies to 
poorer countries. Is the tomato 
in the advert the next product 
they plan to force upon us? If 
they believe to less pesticide, 
why have they applied in New 
Zealand for a 200 per cent in- 
crease in allowed residues Of 
the herbicide in their geneti- 
cally modified soya bean? 

Knt rin WiVHth* . 

Skehnersdale, 

Lancs. 

R EADING about Monsan- 
to’s Terminator seeds, I 
fail to see why the US govern- 
ment is harassing Microsoft — 
at least its web-engine works 
more than once. 

Guy Roukaerts. 

Sevenoaks, 

Kent. 


In the frame 


V ou< 
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chose the wrong town 

as an example (Nurse the 

screens, G2, June 5): Wolver- 


tvHMcreen cinema, the Light 
House. We may not be one of 
the "super-indies” — are these 
the same as the “best indepen- 
dents”?— but we are provid- 
ing a range of activities which 

extends from a degree in fflm 

studies with the University of 


Wolverhampton to children's 
workshops and indudes the 
showing of man y films not 
available in the multiplexes. 

But we do not share the dis- 
dain for Hollywood and would 
welcome a debate about the 
chang in g nature of exhibition 
T rii ioh would include asking 
whether “arthouse” is a de- 
scription oflife-style or a defi- 
nition of product 

Rather than “save the lives" 
of migrants from London, we 
areattemptingtomeetthe 


needs of diverse and multi- 
cultural communities by pre- 
senting first-run Tndian 

movies, experimental work by 
regional artists, and hosting 
the next Deaf Film and TVTes- 
tivaL 

The Guardian could help to 
support centres like ours by 
taking a look at the flail pic- 
ture rather than always trying 
to Identify the stars. 

ff rnnk HiaTIpng p r 

Lighthouse Media Centre, 
Wolverhampton. 
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Hard feelings on left over 
old-fashioned labelling 


News for the Home Secretary 


accuses Richard Norton 
Taylor (Kafka comes to the EU, 
June 4) of plumbing “new 
depths of paranoia” and de- 
clares that “there Is nothing 
secret” and **nn u n acco un t a ble 
committees". On May 28, at the 
meeting of justice and home 

affaire ministers in Brussels, 
the Home Secretary was ques- 
tioned on whether EU plans ex- 
isted to create camps in Turkey 
to hold refugees and asylum 
seekers from which UNHCR 
would be expressly excluded. 

He replied: “I have certainly 
never seen any papers on it... 
thp question had never arisen.” 

The Home Secretary clearly 
had no idea what the “unao 
countehile committees” under 
the Council of Ministers had 
been doing. On January 26 the 
General Affaire Council 
adopted the action plan on the 
influx of migrants from Iraq 
and the neighbouring region. 
This included the identification 


of “safe areas within the region 
of rangin’’ in which migrants 
could be held and to which the 
EU could send "illegal 
Immigrants". 

Tony Banyan. 

Editor, 

Statg w ate h bulletin. 

London. 


that by reporting to Parlia- 
ment, be is ensuring that the 
decisions taken by the Justice 
and Home Affaire council are 
adequately accountable. This 
seriously underestimates the 
lack of control over police 
co-operation in the EU. Serious 

atkm over taps and surveil- 
lance, for exampl e, do not need 
a joint decision from the Euro- 
pean Parliament; and national 
parliaments are often denied 
the opportunity for effective 
scrutiny. The latter has been 
recently fllustrated by the fact 
that regulations allowtog Euro- 
pot to collect and exchange 
sitlve information with non-EU 
countries were adopted by the 
council two months prior to 
being put to the UK parliament 

Furthermore, the UK gov- 
ernment Ls alone amongst 

member states in opposing ju- 
dicial oversight of pouring 
agreements including EuropoL 
It continues to oppose 
jurisdiction for the European 
Coart of Justice, which ensures 
uniform interpretation af such 
agreements in accordance with 
human rights standards. 
Madeleine Colvin. 

Director of legal Policy. 

Justice. 


News channel 


from nowhere. June 6) 
should not fret that there is 
insufficient news to fill half- 
hour TV slots. Wider coverage 
of big stories on the home front 

ofEurope is long overdue. Con- 

rtnwital rn nn lrlM gtvp fhrir 

people British news; shouldn’t 

we report on our neighbours? 
AnT+ft T ViTInfTr VF.P 

London South West 


Comic symbols of ‘Ingeriand’ and Jimmy Hill in a tartan tie 


I those who have been on the 

receiving end of far-right vio- 
fence to know the Union Jack is 
now a “comic symbol" (Week- 
end, June 6). Bar owners across 
the continent are also rejoicing 
at the new cuddly Britpop 
image of theUnian Jack- wear- 
ing hordes. If fee Gras of St 
George has been “hijacked by 
the far right" it is because 
peaplelike Alas James let 
them get away with it- . 

The Cross of St George ap- 
pears on the England shir t and 
is carried by more and more 
E nglan d supporters of all po- 
litical persuasions. I Rban con- 
tin ue to carry min e,not just as 


a symbol of sporting alle- 
giance, but also as a symbol of 
my hope for a modem, for - 

ward-looking, non-parochial, . 
nun-xenophobic. Independent 
English republic. 

Steve Richards. 

Lon do n. 


*M afraid feat DeccaAfrken- 


exbibited the usual London- 
centred view of what is real in 
modern England. On any 
night of the week within a five- 
mile radius of the tiny York- 
shire village where I live you 
can find live 'music of all peri- 
ods and kinds (including 
English folk and medieval 


music), dance, poetry, drama. 
There’s even a traditional 
story-telling session each 
week in one of our local pubs. I 
can’t imagine that this wealth 
of English cultural activity is 
limited to Yorkshire. 

Tony Green. 

Hebden Bridge, 

WYorks. 

THE yobs I see chanting “In- 
I gerland” in the streets 
often seem to be more middle 
class. Inspired by the New 
Laddist fantasies of Skinner, 
Baddiel and Loaded; the 
people whom Emily Barr 
writes so incisively about. A 
lot of working-class young 


men I know are trade union- 
ists, anti-racists and fed up 
with being characterised as 
mindless lager drinkers. 
Frank Cousins. 

London 

IT IS very difficult to separate 
I Rnglishness from British- 
ness. The Scottish and Welsh 

are just as guilty of empire- 
buftding. trading in slaves 
and wearing clothes that 
“they are painfully unsure 
about" as the English. 

I will be supporting Eng- 
land in the World Cup but will 
also be wishing Scotland welL 
As George. Orwen wrote “a 
tendency to support the 


weaker side merely because it 
is weaker lisj almost general 
in England”. 

Robert Steadman. 

London. 

I WAS delighted with Nick 
I Rider’s Mter (June 8) hoping 

the Pr a'anliflnH hamme r ns nn 

Wednesday. Such an attitude 
is for preferable to Jimmy EEL 
inatartantie. 

Tom Bartlett, 

Edinburgh. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address, we may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


Street life . 

A S A north London resident 
/Awhose house is actually on 
Tottenham High Road where 
the streets were “reclaimed" 
(Song and dance as protesters 
take the High Road, June 8), 1 
believe the Reclaim the 
Streets event on Saturday did 
snccessftflly show what the 
streets can be like when 
Reclaim The Streets claim 
thorn 

My girlfriend and I were 
subjected to eight to nine 
hom-sofear-sptitting indus- 
trial teciuto music; peopte uri- 
nating in our front garden; the 
epray painting of graffiti on 
our streets, walls and bus 
shelters; the destruction of 
plants in our public flower 
beds (only planted on Thurs- 
day); the destruction of street 
signs and huge amounts ofllt- 
ter. 

This was all followed by the 
burning of vehicles as Shown 
in your picture. I always 
thought that green anarchis ts 
where supposed to respect the 
pm H mnxnpiit and other 

people’&rights, obviously I 
was wrong. The street they 
“reclaimed" was my street, I 
want it back. 

Simon Jennings. 

London. 


\AOUR Item on the centre- 
T left slate (Grassroots Alli- 
ance) for the forthcoming elec- 
tions to the constituency 
section of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the Labour 
Party is inaccurate to one 
very important respect (Skin- 
ner stands against Blairites. 
June 6). You have suggested 
that it is "hard left”. This ls 
not so. There ls a hard-left 
component (iflabour Left _ 
Briefing do not mind being 
termed as such), but there are 
also “soft left” and “main- 
stream” supporters — Labour 
Reform, for example, has a 
strong element of ex-Solidar- 
ity . social democratic and 
Labour Finance & Industry 
Group members in its ranks. 

This is rather old-fashioned 
labelling. The general state- 
ment of the slate clearly backs 
John Smith's one member one 
vote reforms and the alliance 
is a pluralist cooperative ven- 
ture aimed at promoting a few 
simple and moderate proposi- 
tions. One is that internal de- 
mocracy within our party 


needs to be strengthened, es- 
pecially against fee control 
freaks who are losing us Scot- 
land and our inner cities. 

We are not “anti-Blair”, de- 
spite the spinning to that ef- 
fect from our right-wing ma- 
chine opponents. We are about 
issues, not personalities. 
TimPendry, 

Coordinator, Grassroots 
Alliance. London. 

1 A/HAT is it about fee word 
V V “fiscal” since Labour 
won fee election. Recently I 
have come across: fiscal pru- 
dence. fiscal rectitude, fiscal 
probity, fiscal tightening, fis- 
cal elasticity , and -— my 
favourite so far — fiscal flagel- 
lation. This obsession with 
things fiscal borders on the 
perverse. For the sake of fiscal 
decency, please encourage 
your staff to say No to all 
forms of fiscal temptation. 
Lawrence Kuglin. 

London. 


The Country Diary Is on 
Page 10. 



General Sani Abacha 


A stubborn 
dictator 

T HE death of the Nl- 1 d’etat that toppled the elected I eign national 
gerian president government of President when he took ov 
General Sani Aba- Shehu Shagari and put Gen- 1 broke the promi 
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T HE death of the Ni- 
gerian president 
General Sani Aba- 
cha. reportedly of a 
heart attack at the 
age of 54, elicited various 
reactions in his home 
country, a land he had ruled 
with unrelenting ruthless- 
ness since be seized power in 
a palace coup on October 17, 
1933. Many celebrated in the 
streets. 

Some, especially those who 
benefited from the gargan- 
tuan corruption be Instituted, 
mourned. All were shocked. 
Not because be died so ''ordi- 
narily". but on account of the 
suddenness of it alL 
During the past year, 
rumours and newspaper 
reports on the poor state of 
his health never abated. The 
rumours were not helped by 
the reclusive nature 'of the 
dictator, who feared so much 
for his safety, and the tired, 
drawn and worn look he pre- 
sented during the few occa- 
sions be ventured outside Aso 
Rock, the heavily fortified 
seat of government in the cap- 
ital. Abuja. 

Abacha was bom in Kano, 
the leading commercial cen- 
tre in northern Nigeria. His 
parents were of the Khnuri 
ethnic group, who inhabit the 
north-eastern part of the 
country. After primary 
school, he attended the pro- 
vincial secondary school 
(now government college) in 
Kano, enlisting in the army 
soon afterwards. His military 
tr ainin g was initially at the 
Nigerian Military Training 
College in Kaduna in 1962, 
after which he attended Mons 
Defence Cadet College at 
Aldershot in 1963. 

Less than three years after 
Abacha was commissioned, 
Nigeria got its first military 
government, headed by Gen- 
eral JTU Aguiyi-lronsi in 
January 1966. Six months 
later Abacha, then a lieuten- 
ant, was among the northern 
officers who carried out a 
counter coup in which Lronsi 
lost his life and General Ya- 
kub u Go won became head of 
state. 

Abacha fought on the fed- 
eral side during the 30-month 
Biafran war and was reputed 
to be a brave soldier. Pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel in 
1975, he became a brigadier 
five years later. It was in this 
rank, and as commander of 
the 9th Mechanised Brigade, 
that he came to national at- 
tention when on December 31. 
1963 he announced the coup 


l d’etat that toppled the elected 
government of President 
Shehu Shagari and put Gen- 
eral Muhamadu Buhari in 
power. Before then Aba cha 
was an unknown quantity 
outside military circles, tor 
unlike his peers, he had □ever 
held a political appointment 
Buhari rewarded Abacha 
with the position of com- 
mander of the Sind Mecha- 
| nised Division and member- 
I ship of the Supreme Military 
! Council i'SMC). Less than two 
years later, however. Abacha 
returned to the airwaves to 
I announce the ousting of Bu- 
i hari and what later became 
the dictatorship of General 
Ibrahim Babangida. All 
through the eight years of Ba- 
bangida's dictatorship, Aba- 
cha lurked in the background, 
Qrst as chief of army staff and 
then as defence minis ter and 
chair man of the joints chiefs 





He visited Nigeria 
with a brand of 
wickedness rarely 
seen in the annals 
of its history 

of staff the iron fist behind 
the military regime. 

Abacha 's day for the top job 
came in 1993 when Babangida 
annulled the presidential elec- 
tion won freely and fairly by 
Chief Moshood Abiola. Even 
though Abacha was one of 
those who engineered the an- 
nulment, he allowed Baban- 
gida to shoulder the blame 
alone and be swept away by 
the unpopularity it generated. 
An interim government 
headed by Chief Ernest Shone- 
kan, a civilian lackey of Ba- 
bangida’s. took over but got 
sacked two months later by 
Abacha himself 

Abacha promised a sover- 


eign national conference 
when he took over power. He 
broke the promise. He prom- 
ised that his tenure would be 
brief. He broke that promise 
too. Worst of all, he visited 
Nigeria with a brand of wick- 
edness rarely encountered in 
the annals of Nigerian his- 
tory. Abiola. who won the 
1993 presidential election, 
was detained in 1994 and has 
remained in detention. 

While he cooled his heels, 
assassins, suspected to be 
government-sponsored, killed 
his wife in the streets of La- 
gos. General Obasanjo, a for- 
mer head of stale, was jailed 
for "coup plotting” together 
with his deputy. General 
Shehu Musa Yar’Adua, who 
died In prison last December. 

Leaders of oil workers who 
organised strikes in 1994 have 
r emain ed in detention with- 
out trial. Opposition figures 
who escaped death and deten- 
tion ended up in exile. In No- 
vember 1995, Abacha caused 
international odium when he 
executed the writer Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and eight other OgonI 
activists. 

What people found most dif- 
ficult to understand was Aba- 
cha’s stubbornness. Simply be- 
cause President Nelson 
Mandela criticised the -execu- 
tion of Saro-Wtwa. Abacha pre- 
vented the Super Eagles, the 
country's soccer team, from de- 
fending their hard-won Afri- 
can championship in South Af- 
rica, thus earning a two-year 
ban from the Confederation of 
African Football (C-AF). In 
March, Pope John Paul n vis- 
ited Nigeria and gave Abacha 
a long list of whom he wanted 
released. Abacha simply ig- 
nored the list 

The most appalling thing 
about Abac ha's leadership of 
Nigeria was his transition to 
the civil rule programme. He 
manufactured five political 
parties and had his cronies 
elected as their leaders. In 
April, all the parties “nomi- 
nated” him the sole presiden- 
tial candidate — which meant 
that had death not called, he 
would have been Installed the 
"elected" president by Octo- 
ber 1, 1998. 

Abacha is survived by his 
wife and 10 children, the el- 
dest. Ibrahim, a lawyer, hav- 
ing died in a plane crash in 
January. 1996. 

Chute Bo o gbunam 

Sani Abacha, soldier and politi- 
cian, bom September 20. 1943; 
died June 8, 1998 
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The happiest rain in Hollywood 
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S OME actors were 
born to be stars and 
some were born to 
play character roles. 
Douglas Fowley, who has 
died aged 86, was one of the 
latter. He had rather oleagi- 
nous looks, shifty eyes and 
the sort of moustache that 
only Clark Gable could get 
away with. He was the 
Image of how Hollywood 
imagined petty con-men. 
Western baddies and gang- 
sters’ henchmen to be, and, 
consequently, these were 
the sorts of parts he was 
mostly given. 

Yet, his most famous role 
was as the exasperated 
film director Roscoe Dex- 
ter in Singin' In The Rain 
(1952). Dressed in riding 
boots, jodhpurs and beret, 
wielding a whip and mega- 
phone. he was the type of 
dictator director made 
famous by Erich Von Stro- 
heim, although the charac- 
ter was actually modelled 
on Busby Berkeley, who 


liked to demonstrate 
everything in a most ex- 
pansive manner. 

It is Roscoe. according to 
Gene Kelly’s unreliable 
narration, who discovers 
Don Lockwood (Kelly) 
while he is performing Im- 
possible stunts and who 
makes a leading man out of 
him, pairing him with Lina 
Lamont (Jean Hagen). Fow- 
ley’s crowning moment 
comes when he is desper- 
ately trying to get the dim- 
witted Lina to “speak Into 
the bosh” where the micro- 
phone has been hidden. 
“Well, I can’t make love to 
a bush,” she shrieks. Fow- 
ley then turns to the cam- 
era and explodes, “We’ll 
have to think of something 
else!” 

Another of Fowley’s rare 
comic scenes was as the 
auctioneer at the begin- 
ning of The Band Wagon 
(1953) attempting to sell off 
the property of fading dan- 
cer Tony Hunter (Fred 


Astaire), including his top 
hat and tails. “Five dollars 
... one dollar . . . fifty 
cents . . . Anything?” Fow- 
ley cries. 

Born in the Bronx, 
Fowler moved to Califor- 
nia in his late teens and 
studied at Los Angeles City 
College, before entering 
the movies in 1933. His 
first role was as a member 
of a gang of bootleggers 
under Spencer Tracy in 
The Mad Game, beginning 
as he would continue — on 
the wrong side of the law. 

At 20th Century-Fox, he 
was content to have small 
roles in three Alice Faye 
musicals, and larger ones 
as rather too suspicions 
murder suspects in B- 
tbrillers such as Charlie 
Chan on Broadway (1937) 
and Mr 'Moto’s Gamble 
(1938). Then at Warners, 
he cropped up as a rustler 
In Errol Flynn's first West- 
ern, Dodge City (1939). and 
MGM put him Into uniform 


in Stand By for Action 
(1943). See Here, Private 
Hargrove (1944) and Battle- 
ground (1949). 

Like so many other sup- 
porting actors, Fowley 
found more substantial 
roles on television, and 
from 1955 to 1961 played 
Doc Holliday opposite 
Hugh O’Brian in The Life 
and Legend of Wyatt Earp. 
Among his last films were 
The Good Guys and the Bad 
Guys (1969), in which he 
was a gentle, old hermit 
who brings lawmen George 
Kennedy and Robert Mit- 
cham back to town to face 
a gang — and is killed for 
his trouble — and two un- 
usual Charles Bronson 
movies: From Noon till 
Three (1976) and The White 
Buffalo (1977). 

However, eyen.. after all 
these films, when people- 
ask who Douglas Fowley 
might he, one has only to 
reply, the director in Sin- 
gin * fir The Rain, and 


Sora Wainwright 


they'll know. In 1960, Fow- 
ley directed a low-budget 
voodoo movie called Ma- 
cumha Love. It starred 
serial actor Walter Reed as 
a writer who visits a South 
American island to un- 
mask murderous practitio- 
ners of voodoo, only to find 
he’s marked down as. a vic- 
tim. The film, which had 
the publicity line “Blood 
lusts of the voodoo queen! 
In flaming Eastman color!" 
also featured June Wilkin- 
son, a Playboy centrefold. , 
One likes to Imagine 
Douglas V Fowley (he 
added the V later in his 
career) in the gear of Ros- 
coe Dexter, on location In 
Brazil, exclaiming when 
something didn’t work , 
“We’ll have to think of 
something else!” 

Ronald Bergan 

Douglas Vincent Fowley, film 
and television actor, bom May 
30. 191 1 ; died May 21 . 1998 
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In the Russia house 


FANTASY WORLD CUP 
LIVE DN ITV 

(IT COULD GET MESSY) 










S ORA WAINWRIGHT. 
who has died aged 76. 
was an artist and 
teacher who for more than 40 
years with her Scottish hus- 
band, Willie, kept open house 
for visiting Russians and Yu- 
goslavs. Her life was dramatic 
even before her birth. 

Her pregnant mother had 
been smugged aboard one of 
the last ships to leave Odessa 
before the Bolsheviks took 
the city in 1921. Sora Balevich 
was bam within an hour of 
docking in Glina. Yugoslavia 
and became the godchild of 
Queen Maria — who had 
come to greet the ship — and 
gave her the Serbian Chris- 
tian name, ZorLs Lava- 
Educated at the Smolny In- 
stitute, the Tsarist girls’ 
school which had been evacu- 
ated from Petrograd to Yugo- 
slavia, Sara was declared a 
“chDd genius in painting" by 
the headmaster, L M Suhotin. 
Tolstoy's son-in-law, and cho- 
sen to train in icon painting 
under Pimen Maximovich So- 
fronov, who had been In the 
Tsar's icon workshop. It was 
gruelling work, which in- 
volved much fasting and 
praying but she graduated by 
painting two very beautiful 


icons, which accompanied 
her for the rest of her life. 

She studied fine art at Bel- 
grade's Kolarcbev University. 
Later interned in wartime Vi- 
enna. Sora was allowed the 
remarkable privilege of leav- 
ing the camp during the week 
to study architecture at the 
Technische Hochscbule. She 
ended the war with her 
parents In a camp In the Aus- 
trian town of Lienz. 

There she met and soon 
married Willie Wainwright, a 
captain in the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, who 
had liberated the camp. She 
accompanied Willie to Bel- 
gium, India and France while 
he served with the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commis- 
sion. En route Sora, at ease 
with anybody, met Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Indira Gandhi 
among others. 

I N 1957, the Wain wrights 
moved to Nottingham with 
their two French-speaking 
children. Willie had became 
an accountant for the 
National Coal Board's pen- 
sion fund. Sora meanwhile, 
aged 55, and already an estab- 
lished painter, with a whole 
slew of exhibitions behind 


her. started teaching art but, 
lacking formal qualifications, 
decided to go back to univer- 
sity. graduating in Slavonic 
studies from Nottingham 
University. 

She then embarked on her 
second, or perhaps third 
career, teaching Russian and 
imbuing her students with a 
real love of the language. 
When she officially retired, 
her class followed her to les- 
sons in her own home. She 
worked as a technical transla- 
tor for many leading compa- 
nies and, even when confined 
to a wheelchair, continued to 
interpret for the local police. 

Near the end of her life, a 
pupil tracked down one of 
Sora's Russian relatives, who 
had never left Russia. Much 
to Sora's joy, the relative was 
a Minsk telephone operator 
and long — and presumably 
— free conversations ensued. 
Sora proved that one does not 
need to live in Russia to be a 
Russian. She is survived by 
three daughters, and a son. 

Martyn Poliakoff 

Sora Wainwright, artist and 
teacher, bom July 1. 1321: died 
April 10. 1998 
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Tony Britton, actor. 74; 
Johnny Depp, actor. 35; 
Michael J Fox, actor. 37; Prof 
Geraint Gruffy-dd, Welsh 
and Celtic language authority, 
70; Jeremy Hardie, chair- 
man. WH Smith and Son, 60; 
Doug Henderson, MP, minis-, 
ter for Europe, 49; Prof Eric 
Hobsbawm, Marxist histo- 
rian. 8l; Richard Hudson, 
stage designer, 44; Derek 
Hunt, chairman. MFI Furni- 
ture, 59; Roger Hum, chair- 
man ahd chief executive. 
Smiths Industries. 60; Peter 

Kilfoyle, MP, parli amen tary 

under-secretary. Cabinet 
Office, 52; Sir Nicholas 
Lloyd, former editor, the 
Dally Express, 56; Robert Mc- 
Namara, former president. 
World Bank. 82; Michael 
Mates, Conservative MP, 64: 
Alice Pollock, dress designer, 
56; Charles Saatchi, advertis- 
ing executive, 55: Steve Smith 
Eccles, jockey, 43; Susan 
Strange, professor of interna- 
tional relations, 75; David 
Trough ton, actor. 48. 
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Vodka and tonic but no kebabs as George Best 
adds his traditional spice to a feast of football 
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Jim White 


" , “j^™EDDY Sheringham, 

| blonde in hand, beer on 
I the table, cigarette in 
I mouth at dawn in a 
n ig h t-club: what an image to 
soften George Best’s heart To 
see that after all this time his 


favoured manner of prepara- 
tion — the Bestie work-out — 
was still being adhered to by 
top players despite all the 
rival ^)»i»»ic made these days 
by mine ral water and early 
eights. He must be proud. But 
George has not been im- 
pressed by Teddy. 

“No I'm not" the old roue 
said with a twinkle. “See. I 
never smoked." 

Best has been much in de- 
mand thi« week, his opinion 
on the nocturnal habits of the 
England party reckoned to be 
I the most pertinent among the 
small army of ex-professionals 
now touting themselves as 
pundits and wits. It is some- 
what unfair to cast him as an 
expert on all the Hod squad's 


peccadillos, of course. He was 
not one to be regularly caught 
on camera wearing a skirt. 
But what Bestie has to say on 
jeopardising it all for a crafty 
sharpener still carries 
resonance. 

Certainly that is what more 
than 700 people, cramming 
into the South Bank's Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, thought. They 
; were all there as delegates to 
the Guardian-sponsored 
United Nations of Football, a 
day-long feast of music, 
theatre, dance, art and chat on 
the nature of the game. Hun- 
dreds of football enthusiasts 
were there. Which, if noth ing 
else, proves we as a nation are 
now so obsessed with the 


game we are prepared to give 
up an entire day to our pass! on 
even though there was not the 
slightest danger of seeing a 
ball kicked in anger. 

Together with a session fea- 
turing George Weah, Best was 
the big draw of the day (some- 
how watching the Guardian 
team lose a football quiz did 
not quite compete). Such is the 
state of ElBeatle’s reputation 
these days it came as some- 
thing of a shock to a number of 
those in his audience that he 
turned up, on time and consid- . 
erably more sober than many 
a prominent member of the 
judiciary. Indeed, give or take 
i a couple of dodgy moments 
when he mistook a very PC 
audience for a stag evening, 


he was on sparkling form, a 
man at the peak of this, his 
second career, the one based 
on joking about how he 
messed up the first one. 

True, there were a couple of 
familiar Bestie ga gs pulled 
from the greatest hits reper- 
toire. He seemed very keen to 
tell us the one about a man on 
the way to the theatre asking 
him which would he have pre- 
ferred to have done: scored a 
goal in the European Cup 
Final or slept with Miss 
World? 

“I told him,” said Best, tim- 
ing as sharp as If he was in 
front of goal at the Stretford 
End once again, ” ’I don’t have 
to choose.'" 

But there were also stories 


not heard before, including a 
belter about Denis Law. 
Apparently in a game at Stam- 
ford Bridge. Peter Bonetti had 
fumbled a shot from Best and 
dived to pick up tiie rebound. 
As he lay panting on the 
ground, relieved, the ball in 
bis hands, Bonetti looked up 
to see someone hovering over 
him, poised. It was Law. *T11 
always be here," law said. 


M ainly, though, we 
were interested in 
Best's opinion of 
the .England party 
and their behaviour. Did he 
ever eat kebabs in his day? 
“Nab,” he said. “Didn't taste 
so good with a vodka and 
tonic." 


There was, however, no 
boozer’s solidarity with 

Gazza; be agreed with Glenn 
Hoddle’s decision not to put 
him on the plane to France. In 
the cauldron of a modem 
World Cup, he reckoned, lack 
of fitness and pace is a liabil- 
ity- The only 9hame of Gazza’s 
absence might be the loss to 
morale. 

“He’s a very bubbly charac- 
ter around a training camp.'' 
said Best “He could help lift 

everyone." 

If pulling down trousers. 

twl ch ing In fa res and layin g 
turds in the pool raises spirits, 
it has to be wondered how low 
morale is in the England set- 
up? On Sheringham’ s and Dar- 
ren Anderton's alleged ca- 


rousing last week, the old 
master blamed Hoddle. It was 
mad, he said, to let the players 
out of his sight at this moment. 
The Italians and the Germans, 
he said, lived like monks; Hod- 
dle should make his players 
do the same. Which Is an in- 
triguing Insight into the pro- 
fessional footballer's capacity 
to resist temptation for 
himself. 

"Still, I'm looking forward 
to this World Cup,” Best said. 
"It’ll be the best ever. There 
are so many players to get ex- 
cited about" 

And where will he be 
watching? 

“At home, like the rest of 
the country." he said. ‘Til get 
a few in." 


England v South Africa: first Cornhill Test, final day 


England 
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of a win 
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Mike Sehrey from 
Edgbaston on a sad 
end to a match that 
pointed to a fine finish 


F OR once the pessi- 
mism of the forecast- 
ers was spot on and 
shortly before 
2^Qpm yesterday the 
first Test was abandoned as a 
draw. 

The anticipated rain began 
to drip shortly before the 
scheduled start of play and 
the BrumbreQa was cranked 


Final board 


MABuBtiwcKairisbAdams 77 

U AAUtartna e Boucftar b Donald — 10* 
tA J Stawartc Cullbian b IGuswiar - *# 

N Hussain Ibw b Adams SS 

0 P Thofpo b PoJtodt 10 

M R Ramprakash b Donald ♦» 

U A Ealrtam b Adams — S 

OG Cork c Pollock b Donald — M 

ROB CroScBoucharb Donald 1* 

O Gough not out — . — i® 

ARC Fmor c Cronfe b Pollock B 

Extras (bta, lb2B. wfl. nbS) M 

Total (181 ovars) 4®* 

MofHfefeaaM t79, «G. saa 309. 329. 
358. 411. 430. 497. 

Bariba OooaJd 35-0-96-4; PoUocfc 

Kiuaanar S1-7-74-1; Cranio 
n-3-26-0; Adams 43-10-83-8; Kalita 
at-7-4®^. 

SOUTH AnHCA 
ltatkik|i 

G tOretan c Butcher b Cork 1» 

G F J Uefaenberg c Sub b Cork * 

J H KoULs c Stewart b Cork ®1 

DJCuntnanb Fraser.—. — — 78 

-WJCrcmJocSubbCortt 1 

JNRhodaac Stewart b Fraser 9S 

S U Pollock e Cran B Fraser 1® 

tMV Boucher e Stewart b Fraser — O 

L Wuserier c Stewart b Ealhem 07 

AA Donald clt Cork V 

PR Adams not out ... ® 

Extras (tafir nhSJ 7 

Total I117J oven) *4* 

M of ■Mata 8.38. 1ia.iaS.1B1. 711. 
234,338.328. 

■nufciu Fraser 84-6-103-4; Cork 
3Z3-7-8S-S.- Earnam 23-8-55-1: CroTt 
27-3-8&-0: Butcher 1-0-3-0. 


M A Butcher Ibw b Pollock — — 

M A Atherton bNusener 

N Hussein Ibw b Donald — — — 

*tAJ Stewart bOoneld — 

G P Thorpe b Klueener 
MRHamprel — ncKelUab Adams — 
M A Ealtiam c Pollock b Klusener — 

DG Cork at Boucher b Adame 

RDBCron notout 

Extras (bio. ibfi. *8) 


over the ground, there to 
remain. Cricket was never an 
option and the captains 
agreed, to can it a day and get 
away early to try to avoid po- 
tential hold-ups from the 
lorry drivers' industrial 
action. 

We shaft never know, but 
the chances are that England 
were deprived of victory just 
as they probably were by last- 
day rain in Bridgetown two 
matches ago. They have a 
new captain but luck in that 
regard does not appear to 
have changed. 

Although there had been no 
official declaration it is prob- 
able that Alec Stewart would 
have polled the plug an the 
En gland innings at their over- 
night 170 for eight, leaving 
South Africa to score 290 to 
win In a full day's play. 

That does not sound many 
and it sounds even fewer 
when the loss of Darren 
Gough's cutting edge is taken 
into consideration. But for 
any side to chase around 300 
runs on the last day of a Test 
is a tall order, and it becomes 
even more of an examination 
on a surface that was never 
less than capricious through- 
out and which was certain to 
get no better. 

Sooth Africa would have 
given it their best shot be- 
cause, as England and West 
Indies proved in Trinidad last 
winter; the unexpected can 
happen. But Hansie CronJe, 
South Africa’s captain, con- 
fessed to being under no illu- 
sions: realistically a draw 
would have been the limit of 
their ambitions. 

The game had been set up 
by the positive attitude of 
Stewart and his team when 
they batted for a second time 
on Sunday afternoon, and 



Flaming June ... or words to that effect, as the hopeful few waited in vain, hnddled under their colourful umbrellas, for play to start yesterday 


hats off to them for that This, 
after all, was the first Test of 
five and convention dictates 
that the series is treated as a 
whole. 

England, remember, had 
lost the toss, batted in condi- 
tions that were a seam 
bowler’s dream and made the 
best part of 500. Then, despite 
the loss of Gough to a finger 
injury that will keep him out 
of cricket for a month, they 
might, have made South Af- 
rica fallow an had Stewart 
stumped Jacques Kail is on 
Saturday when he had 19 or 
had the young substitute Ben 
Spend! ove clung on to the ball 
to get rid of Jonty Rhodes 
when he had scored 64 and 
his side, with what would 


have been two wickets left, 
were still 15 short of the tar- 
get With a first-innings lead 
of 119 there is no way the op- 
position should be given a 
sniff of a chance. 

Yet with the help of some 
cranky bowling, England 
cracked along at four runs an 
over to give themselves time 
to bowl South Africa out but 
in so doing left their oppo- 
nents with just a glimmer of a 
chance. It was a creditable 
and welcome change in direc- 
tion, and fortun e, one hopes, 
will in future favour the 
brave. 

Now the sides know where 
they stand with each other. 
South Africa have batting 
depth, resilience and the 


knowledge that the Lord’s pa- 
vilion win become a lap-danc- 
ing emporium before Allan 
Donald and Shaun Pollock 
bowl as poorly as they did in 1 
this match. En glan d, on tile 
other hand, have a top order 
of class and for once were 
able to select, if not able to 
field, their first-choice pace 
attack. 

Two England contributions 
had a significance above the 
rest, both of them having 
their genesis in Christchurch 
18 months and a dozen Tests 
ago. Thai Mike Atherton, 
with scores of 94 not out and 
118, saw England to a remark- 
able win over New Zealand, 
before entering a slump that 

until Ihit miiti’h had <ppn him 


make only 456 runs in 22 com- 
pleted innings at an average 
of 20. 

If ever there was a safe bet 
it was that Atherton, with a 
new challenge in his career 
now that be is reduced to the 
ranks, would respond. His 
century in the first innings 
here that made him Man of 
the Match saw him play as 
well as he could have done; 
his reverse sweep in the 
second Innings was a tolling 
comment on his state of mind 

But while Atherton was 
winning that match in Christ- 
church Dominic Cork was 
struggling to come to terms 
with the rapid fall from the 
heights achieved against 
West Indies and South Africa. , 


Unlike Atherton, tins was his 
first match back since then, 
with injury and personal 
problems behind him. His 
selection, on the back of one 
decent spell on a Chesterfield 
afternoon, was down to the 
selectors doing their job prop- 
erly by backing their judg- 
ment that the signs were 
there rather than demanding 
more proof. 

Cork's five wickets brought 
them that Gone is the face 
paint and the theatricals, 
teari ng an exuberant bowler 
with the capacity to make 
things happen. The side Is in- 
finitely better for h is 
presence. 

It is possible that Cork and 
Angus FTaser responded to 


PHOTOGRAPH: RUT VIBRA 

the additional responsibility 
and workload forced upon 
them by the injury to Gough 
— but the Yorkshireman will 
be missed at Lord’s. 

His broken finger raised 
one question that will not be 
addressed at next week’s In- 
ternational Cricket Connell 
meeting but which must crop 
some time. Cricket allows 
substitutes to field but not to 
bat or bowL However, pro- 
vided like is replaced with 
like (a fast bowler with an- 
other, and so on) and a way is 
found to monitor the sort of 
sharp practice that might in- 
duce spurious injuries in, 
say, under-performing 
bowlers, a change is 
inevitable. 


Stewart on the front foot in declaration of intent 


Total (for a 46.1 owns) ^ L TO 

FXufwfc Mt ta 24,31, an, MB. 1S3. 1ST.. 
W7.170. 

■ ■ -iBl DwwW 1M-4S-S Pollock 

PQiawor 11-4-37-a: Adam 

Ihtarinn O R EtwplMflf and R TWIix 


Cricket 

Benson & Hedges Cup 
Semi Final 

093016 13 + 


Live commaifcary 

Yorkshire 41 v Essex 26 
Laics. 32 v Surey 37 
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INTERACTIVE 


David Hopps on a ray of sunshine amid the Edgbaston gloom 
as the new England captain points to an attacking approach 


A lec stewakt left 
a bedraggled Edg- 
baston yesterday 
content at least that 
he had been presented with 
an instant opp o r t u nity to 

emphasise the team ethic 
that he regards as essential 
to the success of his Eng- 
land captaincy. 

England’s vigorous 
second-innings batting, as 
they chased an overnight 
declaration, was a refresh- 
ing approach that has im- 
mediately placed Stewart’s 
leadership in a. positive 
hght and emphasis ed h is 
authority over a dressing- 
room happy to respond to 
his demands. 

“Everyone was prepared 
to risk getting out for the 
sake of the team,” Stewart 
said. “The Idea was to get 
enough runs by the ctoe 
and give ourselves all the 
flnni day to bowl South 


Africa out. We told every- 
body that if they failed it 
wouldn't be held against 

them in selection.” 

The ability to disregard 
personal objectives for the 
good of the team whenever 
necessary might be 
regarded as a fundamental 
cricketing principle that 
invariably should have 
been cultivated since 
childhood. 

Lamentably, though, the 
pressures of modern Test 
cricket ensure that no 
country can entirely 
apming that this is the case. 
Long-term personal aspira- 
tions, insecurities, media 
criticism and fjnflwcial con- 
siderations can occasion- 
ally tempt even the most 
team-oriented player into 
an excessive regard for his 
own self-preservation. 

Stewart set the tone and 
if, as a new ca p tain, he had 


| the greater security to do 
! so, Us briefly adventurous 
! innings was much in 
character. He has always 
been one to lead from the 
front 

He confirmed that Eng- 
land had declared over- 
night even though their 
lead of 289, although im- 
posing, was not invulnera- 
ble. ‘T didn’t think that 
South Africa would score 
290,” Stewart said, “and if 
they had, good Inch to 
them.” 

The handover of the Eng- 
land captaincy has been a 
seamless transition. 
Michael Athe rton , who fin- 
ished the tour of the West 
Indies careworn and ex- 
hausted, returned to the 
ranks in such spritely fash- 
ion that he was named man 
of the match. The only , 
drawback for Atherton was i 
that his performances here I 


committed him to two more 
media conferences In foe 
space of three days when he 
had vowed to give them np 

for life. 

Hansie Cronje, South 
Africa’s captain, envisaged 
his ride’s own chances of 
“sneaking a win” had rain 
not prevented play on the 
final day, but his chief con- 
cern surrounds the form of 
his new-ball pair Allan 
Donald and Shaun Pollock. 

Both Donald and Pollock 
consistently failed to make | 
use of encouraging condi- 
tions and their lack of 
rhythm was even more 
marked considering that 
both have gained substan- 
tial experience of Edgbas- 
ton .while playing for 
Warwickshire. 

South Africa’s plan to 
rest Donald and Pollock in 
between Tests has been 
abandoned until they redis- 
cover something approach- 
ing their best form. Both 
are likely to play against 
Sussex at Hove in the three- 
day game beginning On Fri- 


day. “They just need a good 
work-out,” Cronje said. 
•‘They are world-class 
bowlers and they will be 
back.” 

Warwickshire’s own de- 
briefing will dwell upon foe 
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Stewart . . . positive start 


crowd-control problems 
which resulted in a record 
number of people being 
ejected — more than 100 
over the four days — and 
complaints from several of 
their own regular stewards 
about heavy-handed behav- 
iour from the Manchester 

security firm Ned Kelly's, 
who were brought in as 
reinforcements. 

One elderly dressing- 
room steward complained 
of being manhandled as he 
walked on to the outfield to 
deliver a message to the 
Sooth African Brian 
McMillan. 

The Rea Bank stand was 
particularly unruly. 
Praised a year ago by the 
England team for their col- 
ourful and uplifting sup- 
port during the Test victory 
against Australia, they 
have since degenerated 
markedly. Several mind- 
numbing hours .were I 
passed on Sunday offering I 
moronic, drunken chants 1 
in praise of a blow-up, plas- 
tic dinosaur (Dino from The 


Flintstones, apparently), 
and one did not need to be a 
dinosaur to become heart- 
ily sick of it 

Much of the next week 
will be occupied by the In- 
ternational Cricket Coun- 
cil’s annual meeting at 
Lord’s, with the adoption of 
a Test world championship 
central to the agenda. 

David Bichairis, the ICG’s 
chief executive, would not 
expand upon proposals con- 
sidered over the past year 
by a working party but sug- 
gested: “Test cricket needs 
to have a focus and we fael 
that we have a package that 
can give the game a boost.” 

Experimental forms of 
cricket intended to appeal 
to a younger audience are 
also much in vogue, and 
there will be an undertak- 
ing to amalgamate two 
games that have evolved in 
the southern hemisphere: 
Cricket Max, the brainchild 
of foe former New 
captain Martin Crowe, and 

foe Super 8 game bring pro- 
moted in Australia. 





Basketball 


Bulls 
charge 
as Jazz 
lose 
rhythm 

T HE Chicago Bulls took 
a 2-1 lead in the best- 
of-seven National Bas- 
ketball Association Finals 
with a 96-54 thrashing of 
Utah Jazz. It was the most 
one-sided romp ever in the 
NBA Finals toot the visitors 
claimed an even bleaker re- 
cord: Jazz scored the fewest 
points in any NBA game 
since the league Introduced 
the shot-clock In 1955. 

Every Chicago player 
scored at least two points 
and victory in the games 
tomorrow and Friday In the 
windy city will give the 
Bulls their sixth title in i 
eight years. 

Michael Jordan scored 24 
points and spent the fourth 
quarter on the bench 
wa tchin g the humiliation 
of a team who beat Chicago 
twice this season and 
matched the Bulls with 62 
wins. The NBA's Most 
Valuable Player amused 
himself during a time-out 
by clowning with courts! de 
reporters and watching the 
scoreboard video screen as 
fans did a limbo dance. 

“We didn't expect It to be 
this easy," Jordan said. 
“We got a good feel for 
what they were doing and 
we could be aggressive and 
attack.” 

In diana Pacers bad set 
the NBA's record low when 
they scored 55 earlier this 
season. The play-off record 
low of 64 was shared by sev- 
eral teams and the record 
for the Finals of 71 was 
shared by Houston in 1981 
and Syracuse in 1955. The 
Bulls’ victory margin sur- 
passed the 117-82 mark set 
by Washington over Seattle 
in 1978. 

“They ate us alive.” said 
Utah's coach Jerry Sloan. 

The Bulls made fonr 
three-pointers in the final 
eight minutes and Jud 
Buechler missed another 
attempt from Long range. In 
the closing seconds the 
bench went wild as Bill 
Wennington hit a jumper to 
ensure all the Bulls were 
on'thescoresheet. 


Motor Racing 
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T HE Australian Rugby 
Union, sli ghted by the 
second-rate opposi- 
tion that the Walla- 
bies defeated 76-0 in the 
annual Cook Cup match on 
Saturday, has threatened to 
withdraw an offer for Eng- 
land to tour nest year. 

The countries are sched- 
uled to play a Centenary Test 
in Sydney but the ARU gen- 
eral manager John O'Neill 
said file Invitation would be 
withheld if England persisted 
in picking such poor-quality 
teams. Australia humiliated a 
team drawn from a tour 
squad missing 19 top-line 
players In Brisbane, Eng- 
land's worst defeat in 127 
years of Test rugby. 

“We won’t have them here 
under these conditions,” said 
O’Neill, blaming the Rugby 
Football Union for allowing 
rich dubs to run the English 
game. “It would be a waste of 
time for thptn and us. We’d 
rather have a World XV.” 

The ARU has accused the 
dubs of pressuring their play- 
ers into missing the tour, in 
breach of International 
Rugby Board regulations, and 

says the RFU is doing nothing 
about it “The root cause is 
the English structure." 
O’Neill said. “The big mes- 


Forever blowing bubbles . . . the evergreen Michael Jordan chews over the Bulls’ record win photograph.- beth a kbssi 

Towers and Palace merge to form ‘exciting* London club 


T WO of the Budweiser 
League’s leading clubs, 
London Towers and Crystal 
Palace, have merged. The new 
dub, still to be known as Lou- 
don Towers, will play borne 
games at both Wembley 
Arena and Crystal Palace 
Sports Centre. 

Barrie Marshall, owner and 


I chairman of the current 
Towers, will be chairman of 
i the new club and Cost! Zom- 
b anikis , at present chairman 
of Crystal Palace, will be 
president 

Mars hall said- “Towers’ at- 
i tendances have consistently 
expanded and we have out- 
grown Wembley’s Exhibition 


Halls. A full-time move to 
Wembley Arena is not a feasi- 
ble option because of avail- 
ability. However, merging the 
traditions of Crystal Palace 
and the fan bases of both 
clubs is an exciting 
proposition. 

‘"Palace is a proud club and 
we are very aware of its tradi- 


tion. We fully Intend our 
home games played there to 
be an exciting and enjoyable 
experience for the fans.” 
Kevin Routledge, the 
league's chairman, said: “The 
directors erf the Basketball 
League recognise the benefits 
to the sport in approving the 
merger of the clubs.” 


ViHeneuve’s Canada cameo lifts Williams 


Alan Henry sees a change in car set-up 
signal a return to form for the British team 


F OR 30 glorious yards 
during the Canadian 
Grand Prix, a Williams 
FW20 led a race for the first 
time this year. With blue 
smoke pouring off all four 
locked-up wheels, Jacques 
ViELeneuve skidded past Gian- 
carlo Fisichella's Benetton, 
then plunged straight across 
a gravel trap before rejoining 
the circuit, only to be 
rammed by Esteban Tuero's 
Minardi. 

'1 braked too late with cold 
tyres and locked up. I came 
back on to the track and it 
was okay as I hadn't lost too 
many positions. We gut to the 
□ext braking area and then 
the Minardi ran straight into 


Results 


Football 

HmoMDLYi Germany 2 Cote d'Azur select 
team 1. 

MAJOR LEAOUto Los Angeles S New 
England i. DC UBJ 4 Dallas 5 (an; Miami i 
NY-NJ MeUoStara 2. Satordayi Chicago 2 
Columbus fr Kansas City 1 Tamoa Bay Ch 
Gotorano Z San Jcraa a Tharadayi Dallas 
i Los Angeles 8. Wad — da ys NY-NJ Me- 
trastar* i Tampa Bay & San Jose D De 
United 4. 

Rugby League 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL LEAOUEi 

Manly 12 Canberra RaKten 24 Lradtog 
Mswlinm 1. Newcastle Knlgnts |P13. 
PB02): 2. Melbourne Storm (13-211. 3. Par. 
ramatta Eels (13-201. 


KJBMPtm OPW (Potomac. Maryland). 
Fad l i a ftii scores (US unless stated]: 
274 S Appleby (Aus) W. 63. 69. 72 STS S 
Hocfi 69. 68. 68. TO. 278 M O'Meara 68, TO. 
71. 69: B Fabel 09. 66. TO. 71 C Dermis 70. 
65. 7D. 73; T Tolies 70. 66. 60. 74: F Punk 64. 
GG. 71. 77. 279 S Strtckar 70. 69. 71. 09: C 
Parry (A us) 67. 66. 76. 70. H Sutton 69. 66. 
GO. 72. 280 S Reseat 09. 66. 74. 69: B 
McCalllswr 70. 7T. 70. 69. 281 □ Han 69. 
71. 71. 70. 282 C Barlow 71. 71. 71 67; L 
Mao 75. 67. 72. 6& K Perry 70. 68. 74. 70: J 
Adams 71. 09. 72. 70; R Black 08. 69. 72. 74; 
w Wood 73. S8. 70. 73. C DIMaroo 86. 65. 

70. 79. Afaun 284 E Toledo (Maxi 09. 63. 

71. 75; N '-Joe'- Qrakl (Japan) 71 68. 70. 
75. S Lyle (GB) 7a 68. TO. 76. 285 7 Dodds 
(Nam) 69, 7a 74. 72. 288 V Smgti (FIJI) 7a 

72. 75.09; a HnaOufc (Can) 74. 67. 72. 73: M 
WMr (Can) 67. 69. 73. 77. 288 D Barr (Cam 
TO. B& 77. 73. 289 J PamarU (Swe) 6a 71. 
75, 74 297 W Grady (AUS) 69. 72. 91. 75. 

Tennis 

ATP STBAA ARTOIS GRASS COURT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS (Queen's Club): M Ptil- 
iippouasts (Aim) level with J Bun no (Sp) 
2-2. S Senjsian lArml leeds M Lee |GB) 
6-2. 4 - 3 . B Black (Zlrn) leads G Canas 
(Argi 6-2. 1-1; S Draper (Aus! leads M 
Tebbutf (Ausl 5-2; D Van Sctiepplngen 
(Noth) leads S Oroslean (Fr) *-l 
ATP GERRV WEBER OPEN (Halle. Gar): 
Nd mind' P Korda (Czj b* M-K 
Goellner (Got) 6-1. 7-6; S CsmiImW (US) 
bt J KnlposcMld iGer) 1-6. 7-6. B-3; R 
Krapeeti (New; M v Spades (US) 5-7. 6-2. 
6-2. M lam (Sara) bt T Muster (Aut) 
6-1 8-2: T Jeha maoa (Swe) bt J Taranga 
(US) 6-4. 6-7. 7-5: E K d dnfc w (Rub) bt 
A Medvedev ( Ukr) 1-6. 7-5. 6-1. 

ATP TOUfmAMMT (BcHcgna. It): F be* 
rwwnd i ■ P w eita (Arg) bt J Van Hardt 
(Bel) 8-3. 8-3; S Alvarez (Spl U F Male- I 
glnl (Sri 7-5. 6-3. J A Noa (Spl M O 


the back of me," said the 
world champion. 

It certainly was not the tidi- 
est of manoeuvres, but did 
represent a symbolic moment 
of hope for the famous British 
team and signalled a long 
overdue upsurge of form, 
largely due to a package erf 
technical modifications intro- 
duced for Sunday's race 
seventh race of the season. 

The changes included a 
longer wheelbase, revised 
aerodynamics and rear sus- 
pension. all of which, 
together with a new Goodyear 
tyre compound, transformed 
the car’s handling, much to 
the satisfaction of VUleneuve 
and Heinz-Harald Frentzen. 


*1 think everyone acknowl- 
edges that we have definitely 
made a step forward with the 
car's performance,'* said Pat- 
rick Head, the Williams tech- 
nical director. "We have 
made a positive improvement 
to the car and there is more in 
the pipeline for the next race 
in France and hopefully more 
again for next month’s Brit- 
ish Grand Prix at 
Sllverstone.” 

On the face of it. this was a 
bad day for Williams. Ville- 
neuve ended up six laps be- 
hind in 10th and last place 
after a replacement rear wing 
was fitted to his car following 1 
his contact with Tuero, while | 
his team-mate Frentzen was | 
bundled off the road by the 
winner Michael Schumacher. I 

Yet VUleneuve staD man- 
aged to return the fourth fast- 
est lap of the race, albeit some 


1.8sec behind the German's 
best in the Ferrari F300. 

Both he and Frentzen be- 
lieved they could have battled 
with Fisichella for second 
place, possibly even given 
Schumacher a run for his 
money. The Williams drivers 
were running a one-stop strat- 
egy, having started with their 
tanks loaded and with the in- 
tention of making a single re- 
fuelling stop even later than 
Fisichella’s Benetton, which 
did not come in until lap 44 of 
the 89-lap race. 

More disappointing has 
been the lack of development 
of the V10 engines supplied by 
Mecachrome, the French as- 
sociate company of Renault 
Although the French car- 
maker withdrew works sup- 
port from Williams and their 
rivals Benetton at the end of 
last season, the teams still use 


the same engines but now 
leased on a commercial basis 
for £13 million a year. 

Last winter Renault gave 
the two teams assurances that 
engine development would 
continue, but this has not so 
far proved to be the case. 

“We are still using exactly 
the same engine that powered 
our cars at the end of last sea- 
son.” said Head, acutely 
aware that Williams has not 
suffered a winless season 
since 1988. 

‘That is a bit disappoint- 
ing, of course, and we do lose 
out a bit on straight-line 
speed. Nevertheless I will be 
very disappointed if Williams 
doesn't win at least one race 
this season.” 

It goes without saying that 
this is a viewpoint with 
which ViHeneuve and Frent- 
zen heartily agree. 


Paul Rom 


N ett. Jenkins yesterday 
turned his back on 
Bath and signed a new 
five-year contract with Ponty- 
pridd. The Wales outslde-half 
was approached by the Heine- 
ken Cup holders five months 
ago and appeared on the 
verge of signing. 

Jenkins, who is 27 next 
month, said in January that 
he was disillusioned with the 
state of the club game in 
Wales, exemplified by Car- 
diff's long-r unnin g dispute 
with the Welsh Rugby Union, 
and that he would benefit by 
competing in the Allied Dun- 
bar Premiership. 

Bath's foil ore to negotiate 
Jenkins's release from his 
£40.000-a-year contract with 
the WRU, which runs until 
July next year, helped Ponty- 
pridd put together a package 
which will keep him in Wales 
for the rest of his playing 
career. 

“My head said I should join 
Bath but my heart will always 
beat for Pontypridd,” said 
Jenkins. T am still concerned 
about the structure of Welsh 
rugby because the quality of 
fixtures at the top has to im- 
prove. 

"I have been tired, I have 
carried Injuries and I bad a 
crown court case hanging 
over my head for 15 months 
before I was finally cleared. 1 
am having my first summer 
off for six years and 1 will be 
raring to go come the start of 
next season.” 

Pontypridd thought they 
had lost Jenkins three 
months ago. "We felt he was 
going to join Bath, but once 
we realised that he was in two 


Baseball 

NATIONAL I HAGUE: at Louts 5 San 
Francisco 6. itoMafz em i. Atlanta 
IWS4. LI 9. Pct-G9B, GBOi Z NY MM3 (33- 
24-S78-6J: 3. PMIaaelpnta (28-31 -.475- 74). 
4. Montreal I24-37-.39Q-191: 5. Florida 117- 
44- .278- 26) Caatral: 1. Houston (W37. L?4, 
Pclgot. GOO): 2. Chicago Cuba (3 7-24-. 607- 
0): 3. Pittsburgh (31-31--5OO-0X). 4. Milwau- 
kee (29- 30- .432-7): 5. St Louis (29-32- 475- 
8); 6. Cincinnati (39-35-444-10) Wart 1. 
San Francisco (W39. L24. PO.619. GBOI. 2. 
San Diego (38-25- .603-1 1: a Los Angeles 
131-31-300-7X1; 4. Colorado I2B-37-.413- 
13); 5, Arizona (20-O-.317-19). 

UnaCAN LEAGUE) Wnilhigs: Beat) 
1. NY Yankees (W44 L13. Pet. 772. GB0). 2. 
Boston (36-26--583-10X): 3. Toronto (31-31- 
.500-15)0. 4. Bald me re (29-33-. *68-1 7)0. 5. 
Tampa Boy (26-35-. 426-20 1. Central: 1. 
Cleveland (W37. L24. Pet 007. GB0). 2. Min- 
nesota (27-33-.4S0-9X): 3. Chicago WS (24- 
36-.400-12W. 4. Detroit (23-35- 397-10Q: 5. 
Kansas City (22-30-367-14X1 Wap 1. 
Texas (W37. L24. Pct.6C7. GB0). 2 Ana- 
halm (34-26- 507-3X1; 3. Seattle (27-35- 435- 
1004. Oakland (26-34-. 433- 1CK) 
Ha UMII B Toronto 3 Philadelphia 1: 
Cincinnati 1 Cleveland & Baltimore 0 At- 
lanta 9. NY Yankees 4 Florida 1. Pittsburgh 
2 Minnesota 3: Tampa Bay 4 Montreal 3 
(illitns): Milwaukee 1 Detroit 4: Chicago 
Cube 13 Chicago WS 7, Houston 7 Kansas 
City 1: Taxaa 8 San Diego 17: Oakland 4 
Arizona 12; Seattle * Los Angelas 7: Ana- 
noim B Colorado 5: Boston 5 Ny Mels 0. 

Basketball 

■BAi W n dw Chicago 90 Ulah 54 (Chicago 
lead sense 2-1) 

Cricket 

COSTCUTTEH CUPl lltoid Ttosfl Hmv 
eatai Scotland 00-3 v IniamaUonal XI. 
Match abandoned. Scotland won by toss at 
a cam. 

AON TROPHY: l> till Derbyshire v 
Yorkshire. March abandoned. Maidstoawa 
Sussex 201-6 |R K Ran 73. G R A Camp-' 
bell 53) Kent 2B-0 (7.4 cvenj). Match 
abandoned. Wariuop C obegm Lanca- 
shire 38-0 v N ot tin g hamshire. Match 
abandoned. 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP 
1 1 1 .0): Brawn Cumberland v Norfolk. No 
play. rain. 

MCC TROPHY) Ashford! Bucks 259-8 (N 
D Bums 1091 Kent 382-6 IS Luckhurw 97. 
S L Williams 66). Kent won by four wickets. 


overal standings: 1. Voigt Shr 20mln 
48a ec: 2. Sdondri al 2sec: 3. C Boardman 
(GB) 1.25: 4. C Moreau (Fr) sc 5. L Jalaoen 
(Fr) 126: 6. O Baranowsld (Poll sc 7. P 
Jonker (Noth) 129. a Caoelie 130: 9. N 
Jataben (Fr) 121; 10. R Sorensen (Den) 

12a 

Motorcycling 

ISLE OP MAM TTr UafatwIghtT x - J Outv 
top Honda: 2. B Jackson Yamaha. 3. J 
McGuInness Honda: 4. J Courtney Honda. 
5. J Ortnnra Honda: 8. G Lee Yamaha 
40Ooa 1. P Williams Honda: 2. N Plercy 
Yamaha. 


Motor Sport 


ACROPOLIS RALLY: Stags two) 1. D Au- 

riof/D Glraudat (Fr) Toyota Corolla WRC 
3ir 52mm S2sec: 2. C McRasiN Grist (GB) 
Subaru Impreza 752.57: a. J Kankkunen/J 
Repo (Full Foro Escort ^ 5306: 4. C SalnzJ 
L Moya (Spl Toyota Corolla £53.08; 5. R 
Bums/R Reid iGB) Mitsubishi Carisma GT 
2-2325: a p UattVF Pons (Hi Subaru lm- 
preza 2:5327. 7. F LohV8 Smeets (8e0 
Toyota Coralla 2:5429: 6. R Model ra/N Da 
Silva (Pot) Toyota Corolla 2*9 S7-. 9. I Kir- 
kos-J Stravroooitos iGr) Fond Escort 
00128, 10. A fOkonenkort/ Tlmkovsky 
(Rusj Ford Escort 322.29. 


CSR STS. NR: Alm^ Amtw. Loch Fyne. 


■JO (tra 3* ISSydsR 1. THUS, Martin 
Dwyer (100-30); 2. Ha iats f f (33-1); S, 
FMnerw West (11-2). 1S-6 Fav Brlgtt- 
stone 16 ran. 3 X. X. (Mrs J Cecil) Tote 
E5 00; El 20. £5.70. C320 Dual F: £23720 
Trio: £24120. CSF: El 1427. 

2JOO (Mk 1, KATHIES PET, R Cochrane 
(8-1). X, TVwwoi usj w (16-1): 3, Dorton 
Oranpa (33-1): A. Little TurafaUr (11—2) 
7-2 Fav Miss Money Spider. 18 ran. 3. nk. 
(R Hodgeai Tote- Case. £2.40. £3.90. 
£16.30. Dual F: £79.90. CSF; £134.60. Tn- 
cast £3.82227. NR. Mb) alls 
7JO (Ira ST 7yd»y> 1, BRANDON 
JACK. W R Swlnbum (2-1 Fav): 2. Dm 
WB d Hfldow (10-1): 8, Dizzy TMy (12-1). 
12 ran. 1. nk. (I Bahflng) Tote: £320; £1 20. 
C2.ea £220 Dual F: £17.ia Trla- C28.40. 
CSF. C23.49. Tricast £19434. 

8.00 (6f> 1, CHO RAL E XPRESS, J WII- 

(33-1); 3, boa Sera (14-11. 7-* Fav Ca- 
prtolo 22 ran. Nk. IX rw Muirl Teto 
£7020; dim C4.4a £5 40. Dual F: 
£126148 Trla £28120 CSF £68121. 


Wales call up 
Sport mbnef Neat h centre 


Fixtures 


Squash 


C liffcimi (Eng) bt S Ftt2-Geraid (Aus) 
7-8. 9-5. 9-4. 9-1. 


Rugby Union 


Real Tennis 


TOUR MATCHES) Australian Barbarian v 
Scotland 11020am: Penrith): Grigualand 
West V Ireland 12.15: Klmoeriey). 


Cycling 


DAUPHINS LIBCRE) Phwt atagw (Vllleur- 
bamw 10 CnarMeoChavagnmix; 190km)- 
1. M Sdandrl (GB) Shr 15nnn (Msec: i J 
Vagi [Gerl at same lime; 3. C Caoelie (Fr) 


SBACOimr SILVER RACQUET (Hayllng 
Island). SwMbubi M Ryra bt H Latham 
5-6. 6-1 . 6-3: A Lyons bt S R oi taMaow 4-6. 
0-6 6-4. Fbnb Lyons M Ryen 3-6. 6-3. 
8-2. 

Evening Rating 

Warwick 

US (In St 1«Mlk 1, R4PKR1AL 
GIRL J Fowls (20-lf: S, Engbsb Inradar 

(12-1); a, Flcksr (4-1). 7-2 Fav Uahts ct 
Home. 11 ran. 6. 3. (M Usher) Tala: £35.40; 
£5.40 C4JO Cl 50 Dual F: £95.10. Trio: 
Cl 06 00 CSF; £225 40. TricasC C1.073.89. 
NR: First Frame. Tul. 

7.18 (Ins St IGSidO 1, TORT ROY, T 
Sprake (9-2r. 2, Tsl Tsm Warrior (26-ij; 
3, Tanstian (5-4 Fav). 7 ran. Ha. X (lan 
Williams) Tale: £420; £150. £620. Dual F. 
£5950. CSF: £7845. 

7M tlm 4f IIBrdab 1, CAREURTDN, 
J Fortune (3-D: s, Andanwra (8-1): 3, 

Mw to (4—1). 6-4 Fav Keen Dan- 

cor. s ran. 2. shd. (J Glover) Totr. £3.70. 
Cl. 60. £040. Dual F: £2620 CSF: £2329. 
NR: Speaker's Chair. 


Cricket 

BENSON AMD M6DOES CUPl 
alar (11 Jt Ode dav) Ltonraton 


alar (11 Jt ora day) 
shire v Surrey. He 
Essex. 


n Letceatsr- 
Yorkshlre v 


COSTCO I I hH CUPl Kami tfcistr (112. 
one day) Hen imam Northamptonshire v 
Hampehira 

S E CO ND XI CYHW (11Jt tov days): 
(TiaaraiMk Oarayahlra v Gkxjceetor- 
anra. Tmrtlm ali CCr Middlesex v Essex. 
AON TROPHY (11.0: one day): Minor 
Counties v Leicestershire. 

• Scotland's cnckaiera guaURed Mr their 
flrat CaaiGuSar Ci v final on the toss at a 
coin attar rain washed out thtdr gams 
against an Intemabanal » at Honogota 
altar only 20 ovars yesterday, in mat Brno 
me Scots had progreeaad to 60 tor mrea. 

• The Australian golfer Stuart Appleby 
overcame me *rind in Potomac. Maryland, 
to win the Kemper Open and record nls 
aecond US PGA Tour victory. Appleby 
nraa a o n o ov or -par 72 fora 10- under tetai 
al 274. one stroke better man Scad Hoch. 
who tlntehed with a 78 


Squash 

Cassle Jackman. England’s 
world No. 4, beat the world 
champion Sarah Fitz -Gerald 
of Australia in the final of the 
Mercedes Open In Seattle. 
The Norfolk-based 25-year- 
old’s 7-9, 9-5. 9-4, 9-1 victory 
was her first over the Mel- 
bourne-based 29-year-old in a 
major final. 

In the past two years Jack- 
man has lost four finals to 
Fltz-Geraid. including the 
World Open in 1996. 

Motorcycling 

The 46-year-old Ulsterman 
Joey Dunlop yesterday 
recorded his 23rd Isle of Man 
TT victory when, riding a 
250cc Honda, he won the Light- 
weight event, reduced to two 
laps in treacherous rain- 
lashed conditions, at an aver- 
age speed of 96.6lmph. Dun- 
lop, competing despite 
injuries to his shoulder, 
wrist, hands, ankle and pel- 
vis. finished 23sec clear of 
Bob Jackson (Yamaha! and 
John McGuinness (Honda). 

Cycling 

Max Sciandri won the 119- 
mile first stage of the Criter- 
lum du Dauphind Li be re to 
Charvieu-Chavagneux yester- 
day but the German Jens 
Voigt took the overall lead. 
Sciandri followed up his fel- 
low Briton Chris Boardman’s 
victory in Sunday’s prologue 
by edging out Voigt, a GAN 
team-mate of Boar dman, with 
France's Christophe Cape lie 
imin 29sec back in third. 


W ALES, who arrived in 
Johannesburg yester- 
day, have called op Neath’s 
uncapped 27-year-old Ger- 
aint Evans to replace the 
injured David Weatherley. 
A scan on the Swansea full- 
back’s right knee showed 
he had ligament damage in 
last Saturday’s 49-11 vic- 
tory over Zimbabwe. 

Evans, who is due to join 
Wales on the South Africa 
leg of the tour on Thursday, 
can play in several posi- 
tions although he has 
played most of his rugby 
this season at centre. 

Also in South Africa, the 
Ireland trainer Warren 
Gatland promised a better 
performance against Grl- 
qualand West at Hoffe Park 
today. 

Ireland have been beaten 
twice on tour but Gatland 
said: “We’ve had some nig- 
gling injuries but everyone 
is ready and I believe we’ll 
give this team a good run 
for their money.” be said. 

Griqualand won the 
annual Vodacom Cup com- 
petition two weeks ago 
when they thrashed the 
Golden Lions 57-0 with an 
impressive display of run- 
ning rugby combined with 
superb tactical kicking by 
their Springbok fly-half 
Gafifie du Toit. 

Du Toit will not play 
today. He makes his debut 
for the Springboks on Sat- 
urday in the first Test 
against Ireland at 
Bloemfontein. 
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raham Rock on a young trainer with a first-class pedigree who has a fine chance of landing the big York sprint this weekend 

Prevalence geared up to strike it rich 


E stablishing a rep. 

utalion In your first 
year Is often crucial 
to young trainers. 
Jeremy Noseda has not set 
racing alight in the early 
weeks of the new season, un- 
surprising because the major- 
ity of his team are two-year - 
olds, but he has achieved the 
excellent strike rate of eight 
winners from his 25 runner, 
and he is looking forward to 
running Prevalence in the 
six-furlong William Hill Tro- 
phy at York on Saturday. 

With widespread rain fore- 
cast until towards the end of 
the week, the ground on the 
Knavesmire is likely to ride 
soft and the sponsors have 
taken no chances, installing 
Prevalence as the 7-1 
favourite. 

One of the leading members 
of t he Godolphin team before 
striking out on his own, No- 
seda is a shrewd judge of a 
horse, and apparently he h »ft 
every confidence that Preva- 
lence would win his last race, 
a competitive handicap over 1 
seven furlongs at Kempton. I 
Bookmakers, wary of the I 
trainer’s reputation, opened 
Prevalence at a miserly 2-1 in 
the 17-runner field, but the 
spoiling tactic did not deter 
connections. 

In one of the gambles of the 
season. Prevalence was 
backed down to 4-6, including 
a dozen four-figure bets. His 
supporters had barely a mo- 
ment's anxiety as Walter 
Swinburn landed Noseda’s 
improving colt the winner by 
a comfortable neck. 

The handi capper, too, was 
impressed, and raised Preva- 
lence 81b for his win, but after 
sending out Island Hero to 
win at Pontefract yesterday, 
Noseda' was hopeful of his 
horse's' chance. 

“All being well he goes to 
York. I don’t think soft 
ground would worry him. he 
has run well on it In the 
past," he said. “In feet, he is 
reverting to six furlongs after 
having won over seven, so if 
the going is on the easy side, 
it might take the edge off the 
speed horses.” 

One trainer who is wary of 
testing going is Roger Chari- 
ton, Who has declared his 
Newmarket winner Magic 
Rainbow — who is 9-1 second 
favourite — at the five-day 
stage. 

“He wouldn’t want the 


Classy Forante 
has Royal Ascot 
in her sights 
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Tramp card . . . Pat Eddery gets up close home to score on Green Card (left) at Nottingham yesterday 




Ken Oliver 

F orante conid be 

aimed at Royal Ascot 
after malting an im- 
pressive debut at Notting- 
ham yesterday. 

Roger Charlton’s filly 
had been showing up well 
in home spins and. despite 
opposed by a useful looking 
field for the Juvenile 
Maiden, was the only run- 
ner seriously backed. 

It was one-way traffic to 
the bookmakers with For- 
ante backed to win more 
than £15,000 in major bets 
and she never gave her sup- 
porters an anxious 
moment. 

Smartly out of the stalls, 
she was always tu com- 
mand and cruised home for 
an easy three-length vic- 
tory under Tim Sprake. 

Charlton was not on 
hand, but watched the race 
on television at home and 
said: *Tm really delighted 
with her. She showed bags 
of speed and did It really 
well. 

“I’m not ruling out Royal 
Ascot as the entries have 
not closed there yet, but it 
is only next week and it 
could be too close. 

“However, she did not ap- 
pear to have a hard race 
and so the Royal meeting is 
still a possibility. We will 
see how she is when she 
gets home.” 

Charlton has 30 juveniles 

ZD hlS H grfrtinmp trwi yard 

and has now won with two 
of the four youngsters to 
have run. 

Pat Eddery produced a 
vintage ride on Green Card 
to beat Frankie Dettori on 
Weet-A-Minute In a tremen- 
dous finish to the Holme 
Pierrepont Conditions 
Stakes. 

Dettori looked to be on 
the winner as he sent his 
mount on from the hot 
favourite Golden Dice at 
the two-furlong marker, 
but Eddery brought his 
horse to challenge Inside 
the final fhrlong. 

Eddery lifted his mount 
into the lead right on the 



Charlton . . . wait and see 

line to prevail by a head, 
much to the delight of win- 
ning trainer Sean Woods. 
The Newmarket handler 
said: “That’s a relief. He de- 
served to win that race be- 
cause he has some good 
form, but he has been asked 
to take on some pretty diffi- 
cult tasks at times. 

“Pat said that a mile 
suited him very well so now 
we’ll look for a Listed or a 
Group race abroad for him. 

“That's nine winners for 
us t-hfe time round from 
about 80 runners, but a lot 
of them have been in the 
frame and we have had 22 
seconds.” 

Charlton and Eddery 
teamed up with Mustique 
in the Stanton By Dales Fil- 
lies’ to complete their 
respective doubles. 

The filly, who started at 
12 - 1 , ran on too strongly 
for Sahara to score by one 
length. Charlton's assistant 
Tom Gr antham Mill- “Our 
horses have really hit form 
in the last week or so since 
Tamarisk won at T-ingfialH. 
They are really miming 
well now.** 

Dettori got on the score 
sheet when Sadler’s Blaze, 
who was backed from 5-1 
down to 3-1, justified 
favouritism in the Woodth- 
orpe Handicap — collaring 
another well— hacked run- 
ner Spa Lane in the last 100 
yards to win by a neck. 


PHOTOGRAPH: GEORGE SHELTON 


Richard Fahey's Eastern Pur- 
ple (14—1), who won the Sandy 


ground too soft,” said the Lane Stakes at Haydock by an 


Beckhampton trainer. “He is 
a good-actioned, top-of-the- 
ground horse. I hope he will 
run and that Kieren Fallon 
will be able to ride him again. 

"He has gone up 51b, 
though, and we win be worse 


impressive eight lengths. 
‘Tie’s taken a big bike in the 
weights, up 121 b, and well 


a good chance to land a 
second victory for his new 
owners in the Booker Cater- 
ing Equipment Claiming 
Handicap at Salisbury today. 


making progress from the prove when the runner-up, Ltmdh on his reappearance at 
rear, yet was beaten only a Cartmel Park, swerved vio- Haydock last month, 
head. lenty to the right and Darryl There is a suspicion that he 

He hit the front too soon in Holland was forced to snatch is suited by some cut in the 
his latest run on the all- 


Amin gets hit by the pound 


There is a suspicion that he 
is suited by some cut in the 


find out how good he is," said covered up and come with a 


Halmanerror needs to be weather at Wolverhampton 


up Jazznlc just as she was be- 1 ground and, with rain fore- 


the trainer. 


late burst He won at Brlgh- 


Lynda Ramsden, who has ton first time out this season 


declared both Nuclear Debate 


off with the third, fourth and (9-1) and Torrent (16-1) for 
fifth horses at Newmarket" the big sprint trained Hal- 


and was given too much to do 
next time. 

His following outing was at 


last Saturday when third to 
Over The Moon and Richard 
Quinn has the task of produc- 


ghming to progress- 
providing she has recov- 
ered from the experience, 
Jazznic (2.15) can make 


cast he could find underfoot 
conditions In his favour. 

Indian Missile has run well 
in all three of his races this 


ing him in the dying strides of amends in the first division of season and finished runner- 


the race. 


Jazznic was unlucky on her Auction Fillies' Stakes. 


the Eddie Reavey Maiden up to CollevUle at Warwick 


The £50,000 handicap for I manerror last season, but I Folkestone, where he ap- most recent outing. Peter Mb- Classic Manonevre (4.15) 


three-year-olds, won in the 
past by such top-class sprint- 
ers as Cadeaux Genereux (the 


sold the horse to Graham 
McCourt 

In his four races this season 


last Wednesday, while 
Groom’s Gordon would go 


peered to be a shade unlucky kin's fOly made her debut at could be the value bet in the close if recapturing his best 


sire of Prevalence) and Halmanerror (2.45) has 


when runner-up to 
Irrepressible. 

In a race which favoured 
the front-runners, he stum- 
bled on the home turn when 


Warwick in a run-of-the-mill EBF Britvic Classified Stakes, form of last year. However, 
median auction stakes. Still a maiden, Richard Han- Richard Hughes rides niasafo 

She took a little time to non's colt has form similar to Manoeuvre for the first time, 
realise what was required of his rivals, and - was not die- and his mount has an excel- 
her, but had begun to im- graced when fourth to Legal lent each-way chance. 


form of last year. H o wev e r, 



PETURN OF AMIN swept 
■ ■back to winning form in 
good style in the Tavern 
Group Handicap at Pontefract 
yesterday, but James Bethell, 
the colt’s trainer, is worried 
that £330 may have cost him a 
bigger prize in the Wo- 
kingham Stakes at Royal 
Ascot 

The winner was brought 
with a well-timed run by ap- 
prentice Paul Fessey, who 
was gaining his 15th success 
of the season. 

The young rider has now 
had 94 winners in all and 
needs only one more success 


II Results 


ADRIAN MAGUIRE has de- 
cided to lodge an appeal 
against the 10 -day ban he 
received at Newton Abbot last 
Saturday. 

He consulted Michael Caul- 
field, the Jockeys' Associa- 
tion secretary, and decided to 
appeal after viewing the side- 
on footage of the race. 

However, head-on footage 
was not available and Caul- , 
field win travel to the Jockey , 
Club today in order to see the 

fi lm. 

“In view of what they saw 
with the side-on, the decision 
was made to appeal, but they I 
will not able to assess it prop- 
erly until they have seen the 
head-on,” said Maguire's 
agent. Robert Parsons. 

Maguire, who has suffered 
several setbacks in recent 
years, was having his first 
rides back on Saturday since 
breaking his left collar-bone 
at Ascot in April. 
PONTEFRACT 

AA3 CW): 1 , HRBT mfSfCAL. D Uemaoti 
(1 V-« lav); *, Dhpal Safe (33-1 Y. a, PMb- 
(N» (8-1). 9 ran 5. X (M Brittain) Tola: 

Cl JO; El. in. £4 JO, C2.40. Dual F: £3050. 
Trice 523.10. GSR £5020. ffi: ManorUar. 
3.1* (IB BBJLA WITH * ZKB. L 
Chamock (7-a- a, <Wy Prwnt (33-11: 

3, BarfM am {9-T (BIT). B ran 10. 3. (N 
Graham) Tore: ot B0: C1-T0. C&40. 0.10. 
Dual F: ClM.7a Trio: CM4.70. CSF: E102. 11 
3^S (1n>1, KAT1H KOHAfTEi F Norton 
tat- 1 ): a, a i Rnt (3-1 lav); a, naM* 
(40-11. B ran «. a (Mrs G Rees) Tote: 
£18-00; £320. £1.40, EBJO. Dual F: £30.40. 
CSF: 5S8J?. Tricast £2.77127. 

4.1 OPMOM, PFossay 

(11-2); *, Jullaa Jewel (14-1): 3. Me 
Stem (14-1), 6-1 Jl-tav Bowlers Boy, Robin 
Goodieiiow. 13 ran X i. (J BetheH) Tots: 
£7.10: 52.80. 1230, £2.70 Dual f: C4SJ0. 
Trio: n46J0. CSF: E8B.1S. TV least £662. IB. 
<LM (81)! 1, BLAND KERO, W R Sertn- 
bum (11-10 lav): 2, M Expense Flyer 
(6-1): 3, hub* Slew (33-1). 10 ran Hd. 
aha (J Noseda) Tale: £2.00: £120. £130, 
C4JJ0. Dual PE4J0. Trio: 52180. CSF: E&68. 
5.16 (lie 2fk 1. NOmiE; 0 Mamagh 


before losing the right to 
claim an allowance. 

Bethell had been left with 
little option but to give the 
four-year-old his pre-Royal 
Ascot test, but said with a 
wry smile: “He has 8st 5lb in 
the Wokingham and I wanted 
him to get a 51b penalty to 
guarantee him getting a run. 

“That would have been the 
case had the penalty value of 
this race been under £7.500, 
but unfortunately it is £330 
more and as a result he gets 
81b — and that may m a k e the 
difference between victory 
and defeat” 


hs b ps H s u In (11-ej. 6-4 lav Advance East 
8 ran Hd. IX (M Brittain) ToUc £17 JO; £2.80. 
El JO. £1.70. Dual Fi 558.40. CSF: C142J8. 
Trieste £904.74. 

JACKPOTi £37.515.20. part won. Pool of 
| £47 J6452 carried torwnraio 3altetxry. 
PUUxpcmrxAXL auAOFonEin-sa 

NOTTINGHAM 

2 -so (50 «, Fanwn; t BpnM i*-o 

fnv).2.bttrooy (7-1 l;S,Mvwfctna |10-1). 
10 ran 3, X (R Charlton) Tote: £2.00: £1.40, 
£130. Cam Dual F: £1020. TrUx £27.10. 
CSF: £8.74. 

3JW (Sf» 1, NOHQO PARK, J Fortuns 
(8-1): 2, Ocftar (13-2): 3, cm Cl M (8-1). 
ive lav Ellens Lad. 13 ran X IX (Mrs J 
Ramsden) Toes: C7_30r £280. C2J0. CX30. 
Duel F: £1850. Trio: E101J50. CSF: EfifLBS. 
Tricast £340.77. 

aJOdH* 1, ORKSH CARD, Pal EAMry 
(11-4); 2, Wwl-k-nNti |B-1): 3, 
Odd— M— (5-4 tavl. B ran Hd, 3fc {S 
Woods) Tote: I4.no; £1.70. £3 m. Dual F: 
£11. DO. CSF: £1726- 

un (1m> 1, MURIOUI DIWA Pat 

Eddery (13-1): ■. Sahara (12-1); a, do— 
Dora* (3-1). 2-IIFav Myzometa. 12 ran 1. 
tX (R Cn artton) Tate: £16.80: G340 l 53.70, 
Cl. 70. Dual F: 559.40. Trio: £18720. CSF: 
£154.31. Tricast £51340. NR; Cornflower 
Fields. 

4JO (Ira 1, SADUSTS BLAZS, L 

Dettori (3-1 lave 3, Spa La— {W3: 3, 
WUstaSa SaxMrihla (8-1): 4, Floattap Lhw 
(16-1). 18 ran Mi. 6. X (P Harris) Tote: £4JJ0; 
£1 BO. El. 70, 5240. £2.70 Dual F: £ 18 . 00 . 
Trio: £54. B&. CSF: £20 J6. Trieste El 18.13. 
5JW (fra If) 1, DARLING CLOVBL H 
Basthnan (4-i); 2, Wotrafentw (5-2 lav); 
3, Mnadi (14-11. IT ran Hd, 6. (R 
Bash man] Tom: CSOtK £220. £2.10. E&J0. 
Dual P El l Ja Trio: CB9 JO. CSF: £1728. NR 
Danha. 

R4dP01HC151J). aUADPOri£28JO. 

• Today’s maelfciB at Ttnriri M 5a » h aa n 
ah— dn— d h aoa ua a ot e mrart e wdn a 

• H— nlnprarad a, paua 7 


Course 

Specialist 

D UE to circumstances be- 
yond our control, certain 
statistics, including courses 
specialists, will not be pub- 
lished during the next few 
weeks but will return in the 
near future. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 
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France 98 Aces and wild cards 


ABRIEL Batistuta 


recently One of his sponsors 
hart come up with an idea link- 
ing him with the product for 
which his country is famous — 
beef A television crew had 
been flown in from London and 
Journalists from the world's 
news agencies were there. 

All was set fair until Batis- 
tuta's agent arrived. He pointed 
out that his client bad a con- 
tract to promote Argentinian 
beef and could not be seen 
doing the same for the Italian 
variety What the sponsor did 
not point out was that the 29- 
year-old Batistuta is a serious 
beef former in his own right 
Along with his father Omar, he 
owns and runs “Batistuta 


and Batistuta”, an 





Li '■ 


18 , 000 -acre ranch about 60 
miles west of his native Recon- 
quista in Argentina. 

Beef is what Batistuta pro- 
vides for Argentina. He Is the 
classic team leader an inspi- 
rational figure who lives up to 
the maxim that “the tough get 
going when file going gets 
tough”. For seven seasons he 
has been the best thing 
Fiorentlna have had going for 
them. As club owners and 
coaches have come and gone, 
and while they suffered the 
indignity of being relegated to 
Serie B for the first time in 54 
years in 1993. Batistuta played 
on and kept scoring goals — 
123 in the league to be precise. 

To Fiorentlna’ s fans be is 
simply RaHgrii . and his folk- 
hero status was confirmed by 
the erection of a temporary 
statue of him In 1996 when the 
Serie A dub won the Italian 
Cup. His striking talents have 


sarella was talking about the 
need to construct the World 
Cup team around young home- 
based talent. When he arrived 
in St Etienne this week, his 
squad incl uded only five mem- 
bers who play in Argentina. 
Fassarella tried to get by with 
native talent but during the 
nine-country round-robin 
Latin American qualifiers be 
learnt that there was no sub- 
stitute for experience. Defeats 
by Bolivia and Ecuador sug- 
gested it was time to bring 
back the European contingent 
Italian football has its fair 
share of Argentinians. Play- 
ers such as Roberto Ayala 
(Napoli), Jose Chamot (Lazio) 
and Nestor Sensinl (Parma) in 
defence. Diego Simeone 
(Internazionale). Mafias 
Almeyda (Lazio), Juan Veron 
(Sampdoria) and Javier 
Zanetti (Inter) in midfield. 


willed a coach as he was a 
player — remember be was 
f>ip hnr d 4^ f * wln E i hard-shoot- 
ing libero who led Argentina 
to World Cup glory in 1978. 
while his club career saw 
some memorable seasons with 
Fiorentlna and Inter 

Passarella’s success as a 
player and as a coach (he won 
the dwmp j wKh ip with River 
Plate) has meant that he has 
never hesitated to cross 
swords with Argentina’s 
famous footballing sons. As a 
player; he did 
not see eye ^ 
t< 

A 




ents such as Gabriel 
Batistuta, Ariel Ortega, 
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in the South Amencan 


of the group wifit only two 
defeats in 16 matches. That 
rim included away wins 


Colombia- However the ugiy I Bobani Mario, 
side of the Ar gentini a n • 
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Alex Ferguson who contem- 
plated buying him for £12 mil- 
lion last year; but personal 
terms could not be agreed. 

These will be the first 
World Cup finals since 1982 
when wwdia attention on 
Argentina has not focused on 
Diego Maradona. In his 
absence, Batistuta is the most 
charismatic player in Daniel 
Passarella’s squad. There is 
also good reason to suggest 
that, Ronaldo Included, there 
is unlikely to be a better cen- 
tre-forward in France this 
summer. 

Batistuta’s recall to the 
Argentina squad, along with 
the one last week of the expe- 
rienced Roma striker Abel 
Balbo. bodes well for a side 
who always start off as one of 
the tournament favourites. 
Batistuta is not only a com- 
plete centre-forward, alternat- 
ing devastating power with a 
delicate touch, he is also aware 
that he has not completely ful- 
filled his potential. He is one 
player unlikely to confront 
these finals with a “Been 
there, done that” mentality 

The return of the exiles 
represented an intriguing 
volte face by Argentina. A 
couple of seasons ago, Pas- 


■ the Valen- 

cia pair Ariel 
Ortega and Claudio Lopez and 
ttii.o is a formidable looking 
squad. 

The recall of Batistuta, in 
particular; represented a 

major change of mood by Pas- 
sarella, who had seemed less 
than enthusiastic about the 
Fiorentlna striker Passarella 
is as determined and Strong- 



Total recall ... Passarella. 
above, ignored Batistuta 
at first bat soon relented 

SEROK) LAMARA. STU FORSTB1 


[their differ- 

jc<- ences of opinion 
I T were widely 

^ believed to have pro- 
voked a last-minute 

withdrawal by Passarella 
from the Argentina squad 
which won the World Cup in 
1986). 

He is a stickler for disci- 
pline and even told the Real 
Madrid midfielder Fernando 
Redondo to get his hair cut. 
That may explain why 
Redondo has refused to play 
for Argentina and wQL conse- 
quently, be watching the 
World Cup on television. 

Redondo’s absence, chronic 
doubts about the No. 1 goal- 
keeper Carlos Roa of Mal- 
lorca, concerns for the fitness 
of Almyeda and Chamot and 
anxieties about the tempera- 
ment of Ortega, the man des- 
tined to partner Batistuta, 
may currently cast some 
shadows over Argentina’s 
preparations. 

Yet unlike famous rivals 
such as Brazil and Italy, they 
have at least been showing 
good form in recent friend- 
lies. Since losing 2-1 to Israel 
in April. Argentina have won 
five ■ successive matches 
including a 1-0 victory 
against their old rivalsBrazi] 
in Rio. 

In a recent 5-0 victory over 
Bosnia in Buenos Aires, 
Batistuta scored a hat-trick to ’ 
confirm his position as 
Argentina’s leading scorer of 
all time with 41 goals to his 
credit (Maradona ended his 
career with 33). 

All in all. Argentina are 
looking good. 


their defeat by Bolivia in La • 
paz when two players were 

sent off and the whole team 
was involved in a brawl 
winch heM up play for IB 
minutes before riot poliee •; 
restored calm. •’ «• ‘ 







WorfdCap finaisior 


ly toprogpres^ beyond 


pSCTiMiiiM 


wifi only be making up the 
nnmhers on th eir World 
Cap finals debut. 

Their qualification by a ' 

118 tb-minnte golden goal in 
a play-off wi&Eraaproba- - 
bly prompted huge sighs of 
relief at Fife because Japan 
are joint basts for the next' 
World Cap. 

The Japanese may make, 
life hard for their oppo- 
oents. Their teamboasts _ . 
the talents of tbeBraziliaa- 
bora Wagner Lopes and 
Japan’s latest rising star . •# 
HLdetosbi Nakata. Tfeeyare 
a hard-working side as they 
showed in the 1-0 defeat by 
Y ugoslav ia at fire, weekend*: 
to miat fe nnHhdy tol^i 1 
en ough against e xp er ienced 
cvponents- •• 1 ■ ’ 


draw against 





Spin-offs boost the City slickers 


Not only the bookies will profit 


Mark Milner sizes 
up the potential 
economic impacts 
of the World Cup 


V M VH3LE Britons may 
mflBV dream of an Eng- 
WmWM land v Scotland 
WW World Cup final in 
the Stade de France on July 
12, Britain's leisure industry 
would be pretty pleased too. 

“That would be very pleas- , 
ant indeed, both from a per- 
sonal and business point of 1 
view.” said Linda Bain, a 
spokeswoman for the brewer 
Scottish & Newcastle and 
many businesses here are 
hoping Glenn Hoddle and 
Craig Brown will have plenty 
to smile about 
As Bain said: “The weather 
and how much progress our 
home teams make will make a 
difference. Even so. given o in- 
experience of Euro 96 we are 
hoping for a positive impact 
on sales.’’ The London brewer 
Fuller's is more specific. "We 
are predicting an increase of 
15 per cent in beer sales — 
that's nine million pints.” 
said a spokeswoman. 

The World Cup has also in- 
tensified the competition be- 
tween the National Lottery 



Cheers . . . beer sales are expected to rise by 15 per cent 


and Britain's bookmakers — 
for once swinging the odds 
the bookmakers' way. 

Ladbrokes estimate that 
betting on the event will 
reach between £80 million 
and £100 million, again de- 
pending on the fortunes of the 
English and Scottish teams, 
but it is not simply a question 
of the cash Rowing across the 
counters. For them the World 
Cup represents a shop win- 


dow where they can show ca- 
sual punters that betting 
shops have come a long way 
from the smoke-filled, lhter- 
strewn premises of the past. 

Though most bets will be 
small, the National Lottery 
organiser Camelot is expect- 
ing to be hit "We operate in a 
highly competitive market 
where it is hard to attract the 
leisure pound. We would not 
be surprised if sales of 


National Lottery tickets drop 
during the World Cup." 

Britain's high streets will 
also be affected — despite the 
prospect of World Cup "wid- 
ows" seeking consolation 
from a surfeit of soccer in 
shopping. 

The Chartered Institute of 
Marketing reckons that retail 
sales could foil by one per 
cent in June and July. 

“Even though most of the 
key matches for England and 
Scotland in the preliminary 
rounds are midweek, many of 
us will be distracted by the 
progress of our football 
heroes, forcing high street 
shopping ‘offside’,” according 
to the CENTS marketing direc- 
tor Ray Perry. Some of those 
whose revenues are in the fir- 
ing line are not taking the 
challenge lying down. For ex- 
ample, the cinema company 
UCI is launching a nation- 
wide "Hollywood hunks" 
series in a bid an attempt to 
woo viewers, promising 
“heart-throb action" and "one 
knee-trembling blockbuster 
after another”. However, it is 
not carrying the marketing 
aggression too for. Screening 
times will not be in competi- 
tion with England or Scotland 
games and discounts are on 
offer, which Is rather like 
playing one up front and five 
across the midfield. 


Between football watching, 
drinking, shopping and cin- 
ema going, wfil anyone actu- 
ally be working? Neither the 
Confederation of British In- 
dustry nor the National Sta- 
tistical Office can come up 
with figures from previous 
footballing extravaganzas, 
and Britain's economic pros- 
pects will be helped by the 
foct that sone of the games 
will be played in the eve- 
nings. Still, employers should 
expect more people to report 
in ’’sick” as the two home 
countries progress and find 
themselves playing matches 
during normal working 
hours. There could be a few 
late lunches, too. come the 
1.30 pm kick-offs. 

Spare a thought for those 
poor chaps at the National 
Grid's control centre. They 
watch every- game with hawk- 
like attention, ready to sum- 
mon power stations into 
action at a moment's notice 
when the demand for power 
surges as games end and a 
nation rises as one from its 
settees in order to brew up. 
Indeed, the biggest demand 
ever recorded in the United 
Kingdom followed the Eng- 
land v Germany game back in 
1990. Penalty shoot-outs can 
play havoc with their calcula- 
tions. One or two England 
managers know the feeling. 


Wenger worried about 
the health of Bergkamp 

T HE Arsenal manager I Germany suffered injury I where there are no c 
Arsene Wenger said and illness scares less than tions. “The conditic 
yesterday that the 24 hours after arrivine in nerfect — we are rt 


T HE Arsenal manager 
Arsene Wenger said 
yesterday that the 
Dutch striker Dennis Berg- 
kamp may be Injured 
longer than was thought. 

“I think he may miss 
more than just the first two 
games.” said Wenger. “The 
feet that he hasn’t played 
since oar game against 
Derby will make the World 
Cup very difficult for him.” 
Bergkamp missed Ar- 
senal's run-in to the Pre- 
miership title after suffer- 
ing a hamstring injury 
against Derby in late April. 
He also missed the 2-0 FA 
Cup final win over Newcas- 
tle United. 

Wenger said Bergkamp 
had damaged his hamstring 
again during the build-up 
to the finals. “It will be dif- 
ficult for him to be at his 
best until the quarter-fin- 
als," said Wenger. 

“I'm worried about him. 
I’m scared that Holland 
will push him a little bit if 
they have important games 
and that he may miss the 
start of next season.” 

The Dutch play their 
opening World Cap game 
against Belgium on Satur- 
day in Group E. They play 
South Korea on Jane 20 
and Mexico on Jane 25. 

The European champions 


Germany suffered injury 
and illness scares less than 
24 hours after arriving in 
France. 

Their wing-back Chris- 
tian Ziege was unable to 
train because of a fever and 
the defensive midfielder 
Thomas Helmer had a thigh 
problem and missed train- 
ing following their arrival 
In southern France. 

The Germans do not play 
their opening match until 
next week when they face 
the United States in Paris 
on June 15. With the aver- 
age age of the squad nearly 
30. the coach Berti Vogts 
knows that his veteran 
players take longer to get 
over injuries. Helmer is 33. 

"It’s a real shame for 
Helmer because he has 
been mentally in good form 
and feeling positive.” Vogts 
said. “I hope he is going to 
get back soon. I hope he 
will be able to do some light 
training later today. On 
Ziege, we will leave it to the 
doctors to decide when he | 
can return.” 

Vogts praised conditions 1 
in France and said he was i 
very happy with the train- 
ing pitch at the Parc des 
Sports on the outskirts of 
Nice. The Germans are 
staying in a quiet village in 
the hills outside the city 


where there are no distrac- 
tions. “The conditions are 
perfect — we are ready to 
get started,” said Vogts. 

Alessandro Del Piero 
skipped Italy’s practice 
match in Senlls. France, 
last night, a sign that the 
Juventus forward is un- 
likely to face Chile on 
Thursday. He is still recov- 
ering from an adductor 
muscle injury he picked up 
in last month's European 
Cup final defeat against 
Real Madrid. 

Del Piero's place up front 
is now almost certain to go 
to Roberto Baggio, partner- 
ing Atletico Madrid's 
Cbrfstian Vieri in the 
Group B tie in Bordeaux. 

A bruised heel kept South 
Africa’s captain Lucas Ra- 
debe out of Bafana Bafana's 
first World Cup practice in 
France, but their coach Phi- 
lippe Troussier believes the 
Leeds United defender will 
play in Friday's opening 
match against France. 

Michel Platini, who cap- 
tained France to the 1982 
and 1986 World Cup semi- 
finals. believes his country 
can lift the trophy this 
time. “We’re not the big 
favourites but I think we 
can win It,” Platini, the co- 
chairman of the French or- 
ganising committee, said. 


VOLVO 


WHY YOU RARELY NEED 
A ROOF RACK ON A VOLVO V40. 









The Volvo V40. with fifty cubic feet of boot space. From SI 6,1 55 to £24355. 

TOIHL A CM YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 

Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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Tiro Guardian Tuesday June 9 1998 


John Duncan in Paris on why the election of Sepp Blatter as new Fife president is good news for home hopes 

England well clear of Germany 
in battle to stage World Cup 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


T HE chances or the 
World Cup being 
staged by England in 
2006 received a huge 
boost yesterday when the 
Swiss Sepp Blatter was 
elected Fife president by in 
votes to 80. His opponent Len- 
nart Johansson, who had 
backed the German bid and 
was accused by some of being 
a German “puppet", conceded 
defeat after one ballot 
"Any German bid for 2006 
is dead In the water," said one 
Fifa source and that was a 
message which the Football 
Association bid team were 
happy to encourage. 

It was a disastrous day for 
the Germans. Not only did 
they lose Johnasson but an 
amendment they were seek- 
ing to prevent any continent 
putting forward more than 
one candidate failed by 56 
votes. 


This comes on top of the 
Germans losing their place on 
the Fifa executive in Dublin 
last month to a Maltese candi- 
date. “It certainly hasn't been 
a great day for them." said 
Alec McGivan, the bead of 
England’s 2006 bid. 

“If the World Cup is coming 
to Europe in 2006 it is co min g 
to England. We really believe 
that, a year ago we were told 
we would not even be allowed 
to put ourselves forward. 
Now we are the leading Euro- 
pean candidate and we be- 
lieve the best in the world." 

The FA has good grounds 
for optimism. Although Blat- 
ter has said he believes the 
tournament should go to 
South Africa in 2006. the FA 
privately feels that this was 
electioneering and that once 
the organisational headaches 
of the World Cup become ap- 
parent over the next month. 


few will want to mho a risk on 
the only African candidate in 
the ring. 

One African Fifa delegate 
yesterday admitted to the con- 
gre;>s that no African country 
could host the tournament 
alone. 

Every organisational cock- 
up in France 98 will increase 
the chances of the touma- 
me nt going to England in 
2006, and will strengthen the 
belier that South Africa still 
dots not possess the infra- 
structure to host a competi- 
tion as big as tbe World Cup. 
A hooligan -free tournament 
would similarly boost Eng- 
land's bid. 

The vote shows that anti- 
Getrman feeling In Fifa runs 
high with Johansson suffer- 
ing: from the negative percep- 
tion of the Germans and tbe 
way they dominate the 
bureaucracy of Uefa, of which 


Johansson is president. Blat- 
ter. formerly general secre- 
tary of Fifa, Is said to be furi- 
ous with Germany for the 
manner in which they backed 
bis opponent and he may seek 
to make the 2006 decision the 
first course of his revenge. 

However the defeat of Jo- 
hansson will not be welcomed 
by Premiership dubs, wbo 
had expressed private annoy- 
ance at the FA decision to 
back Blatter. They feel that 
Johansson, an Anglophile 
and Arsenal fan who person- 
ally organised tbe return of 
English clubs into Europe 
after the Heysel ban, has been 
stabbed in the back by the FA. 

They fear that the Swede, 
who remains as Uefa presi- 
dent, will make them pay and 
that their influence on the 
further development of the lu- 
crative European club compe- 
titions has been harmed. 


Blotter's election is also a 
vote of confidence in Joao Ha- 
velange who had backed Blat- 
ter as his successor. Have- 
large declared England as his 
choice for tbe 2006 World Cup 
last March and hinted at bro- 
kering a possible deal with 
Latin America over the 2010 
tournament. 

“We are enormously en- 
couraged by the election of 
Sepp Blatter as the new Fifa 
president." said McGivan. 
“We are confident he will en- 
sure a democratic and open 
bidding procedure when it 
takes place. 

“We remain sure that our 
bid will be the best on the 
table when the day of decision 
comes and that If Fifa does 
what is best for football they 
will back England for 2006.” 

The British government 
reacted positively to the elec- 
tion result. The Sports Minis- 



The big three . . . Havelange, left, Johansson and Blatter 


ter Tony Banks said yester- 
day: "I congratulate Sepp 
Blatter on his victory and 
look forward to meeting Mr 
Blatter with the Football 
Association to talk about the 
2006 World Cup bid and other 
footballing issues.” 

For Blatter the election is 
the result of IT years work 
within Fifa. which he joined 
after Havelange saw him 
working as chief timekeeper 
and public relations officer 
for the Swiss watchmaker 


France 98 The countdown to kicpk-off 


Lon gin es. His fluency in five 
languages and his charisma 
convinced the Fife delegates 
during a three-month whirl- 
wind of international visits 
that be was tbe man for the 
job.. 

Blatter, apart from present- 
ing himself as the candidate 
or continuity, repeatedly 
pledged on the campaign trail 
to increase women’s repre- 
sentation on Fife's executive 
committee. Now he has the 
chance to change the world. 


Kendall 
neck 
still on 
block 


Ian Ross 





Glenn Hoddle 
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May struggle, as a secretive 
Scorpio, to gain -tbe trust of 
sotr.e cf.hjs players. He win 
be labouring under seme 
.Heavy Saturn influences 
which wiil put ram under a tot 
•of strain but the day of the 
Romania garni- wilt be full of : 
surprises for him: and they 
won’t an te unhappy ones. 










Fire practice . . . Scholes at training yesterday ffwnk baron 

Scholes 



England's man of the tournament 

* Paul I nee 

■£Saae. . I'wtHto 

" Washout for 

I*: Tony Adams 
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Striking signs for the three lions as England dance to the music of the spheres 


Martin Thorpe 



■^toEOFLE are talking 
^^Sahout Paul Schcdes as 
Hl^Pihe new Paul Gas- 
H coigne right now. But 
though the. football fits, a 
more opposite personality 
one could not Imagine. 

Oh, if only Gascoigne could 
answer the question “How do 
you like to relax?” with the 
words "By doing nothing 
reaDy” — or could openly ad- 
mit “I just don’t like being In 
the limelights 
But this is the other Paul 
talking , the red-topped Red 
Devil who, though Gascoigne 
was his hero as- a youngster, 
shies away from most things 

apart from football 
Scholes ’s emergence into 
. the public consciousness as a 
. player of superstar pot e nt i al 


tfin-Wig Le Toumoi last sum- 

mer. The problem is that the 
^Manchester /United forward 


does not really want to be a 
superstar if it means appear- 
ing in adverts and on chat 
shows, and generally being 
sold as public property. 

He has no agent and no pre- 
tensions. Ask him . what he 
hag treated himself to with 
the fortune he earns at Old 
Trafford and he answers: “ I 
bought a house. That’s about 
It really. 

*Tm just shy.” the 23-year- 
old readily admits. ‘Tm very 
happy out of tbe li m elig h t 
Tm not interested in lots of 
public attention. 

■Tm very low-profile and I 
like It that way. Ryan Giggs 
and David Beckham are vexy 
high-profile in the Manches- 
ter United team. Tm happy in 
tbe background. 

“On the field Tm totally dif- 
ferent That’s the most Impor- 
tant thing . If doesn’t ma tt er 
wfaaf you're’like off the field, 
as long as you’re good on It” 

Scholes is the player most 
pundits expect Hoddle to slot 


F IRST, the bad news for 
England: there are more 
Librans, renowned for In- 
decisiveness and laziness, 
in their side than any other 
star sign. Now the good 
news: the two main strikers 
will have the benefit of | 
| -added energy and adrena- 
lin because they are the 
only players who have 
Mars, planet of aggression, 
drive and athleticism, in 
conjunction with the Sun. 

While the stars appear to 
indicate that Tony Adams 
should be especially vigi- 
lant to eradicate any ten- 
dency towards casualness. 


both Alan Shearer and 
Teddy Sheringham will be 
turbocharged In attack. 

As for the group matches 
themselves, the opener 
looks promising, the second 
appears routine and the 
third offers outstanding 
prospects for the team if 
not for their coach Glenn 
Hoddle. They are poised to 
unfold as follows: 

• On the 15th against Tuni- 
sia In Marseille, the air and 
fire signs (Shearer, Adams, 
Paul luce. David Batty, 
Graeme Le Sana and Sher- 
lnghanO should work well 
during the first half with 


the water and earth signs 
(David Seaman, Gary Nev- 
ille, Sol CampbelL David 
Beckham wwH Paul Scholes) 
gaining ground and show- 
ing more stamina in the 
second half. 

• On the 22nd against 
Romania in Toulouse, only 
Shearer and Beckham will 
provide the thrills in an un- 
exciting encounter. 

• On the 26th against Co- 
lombia in Lens, England 
can give their best display 
as more of the players have 
beneficial planetary influ- 
ences on that day. 
Strangely, this does not look 


a particularly good day for 
Hoddle. There are more Li- 
brans in this team than an y 
other sign, so look out for 
their tendencies in midfield. 
The overall pattern is en- 
couraging, though: the hard- 
working team members are 
likely to be the earth signs 
— Seaman (not too much 
work. One hopes), Campbell 
and Beckham. The fire 
signs need constant praise 
and, with tbe crowd behind 
them. Batty, Sheringham 
and Shearer will rise to the 
challenge. 

England Is an Aries 
country, so Sheringham Is 


likely to symbolise the 
country more than any 
other player does. It is a 
war-like sign, loving con- 
frontation and argument, 
perhaps a bit independent- 
minded, but its strengths 
are energy, drive and cour- 
age and the ability to pull 
back when all seems lost. 

Scorpio Scholes is a lone 
wolf who may stick out He 
could work well with his 
fellow water sign Neville 
(Pieces) and is a good foil 
for Beckham (Taurus) but 
he could really get up 
Shearer’s Leonine nose. 

Pat Blackett 


into the midfield berth va- 
cated by Gascoigne because, 
as the England coach says, ‘It 
i$ on the field where Paul 
does Us .talking.” 

And the praise does not 
stop there. “This lad’s got 
everything. He’s ‘an offensive 
player, he can play in differ- 
ent positions [midfield, up 
front and wide for his club 
last season], and he will get 
better and better. 

’His end-product is better 
than any of the youngsters at 
the moment: he can score 
goals, make goals, track back, 


he gets his foot in; a tough 
little nut, he’s got the tem- 
perament He just gets on 
With his game and, I think , 
sometimes because he is quiet 
off the pitch, he is not looked 
on as a future superstar. If 
he’s a superstar it will only be 
for what he does on the 
pitch.” 

SuCh plaudits make Scholes 
blush. “It’s very flattering,” 
he says. “But when people say 
these things 1 try not to take 
too much notice really. I’ve 
got a long way to go yet and a 
lot to learn. 


“I just try and put all the 
praise out of my mind, really, 
and hopefully do it on the 
pitch.” 

His favourite position, he 
says. Is just behind the strik- 
ers though he quickly adds 
that he is, of course, happy to 
play anywhere. 

At least he has the chance. 
His genuine hurt at tbe amis- 
sion of his club-mates Phil 
Neville and Nicky Butt from 
England's final 22 farther 
reveals his sensitivity. 

’Tve spoken to them and 
they’re both getting over it,” 


be says. "But it was a very 
difficult day for us all when 
the final 22 was announced. It 
was impossible to feel pleased 
for yourself with those two 
being left out. It was one of 
the worst days I can remem- 
ber; seeing them walking off 
It was horrible.” 

With his thoughts now fo- 
cused on the World Cup, 
though, he must put all that 
behind hi m. 

‘T cope with pressure eas- 
ily,” he says. “I Just forget all 
about it Though there's a 
great expectation about the 


World Gup, you’ve got to try 
and block it out of your mind 
and Just play as if it were an 
or dinar y game, even though 
it isn’t” 

Even when Scholes talks 
about the World Cup player 
he most admires, Zinedine Zi- 
dane of France, his modesty 
shines through. “I hope to 
play the same link-role as he 
does.” he says. 

“I just hope I can do it as 
well as him " 

Humility becomes Scholes. 
And so does a football at his 
feet 



a Geordie 


N ewcastle believe 

they have wcaL a 
cliib chase for the 
-^French -Worid" Ci®: •■striker 
Stephana ‘ Goiyarc’lL Lazio, 
.Rangers, Arsenal, In tern a- 
-xinaale and Bayern Munich 
are-a^ pursuing the £6 mll- 
- "5oh;Auxerre goalscorer but 
Newcastle are 'confident be 
will. line .up. .with Alan 

Shea^nerf season.. ' 

'•A. St James' -Park official 
said; “Gu ivarc Ti is going no- 
where buthere.” . . . 

It is believed that the 28- 
year-old had agreed to move 
to Tyneside provided Newcas- 




t ip stayed in the Premiership, 
but the two dribs have yet to 
reach a deal and the fee may 
prove a stumbling block. 

Newcastle are ready to pay 
£4 million but Auxerre are 
holding out for a club record 
and the price will rocket if 
Guivarch is a World Cup suc- 
cess. He was top scorer in the 
French First Division last 
season with 2i goals. 

The Newcastle manager 
Kenny Dalglish is expected to 
watch turn in France's open- 
ing game against South Af- 
rica in Marseilles on Friday. 

John Gregory, the Aston 

. • • *• 


Villa manager, has warned 
Ms Eve contract rebels that 
•they win be transfer-listed if 
they do not sign new deals by 
.July 15. 

Mark Bosnich, Gary 
Charles, Mark Draper, Julian 
-Joachim and Riccardo Sel- 
in eca have 12 months left on 
their existing contracts and 
next summer would be en- 
titled to walk away'on Bea- 
man-ruling free transfers. 

Gregory, however, is ready 
to sell them within the next 
month if they, do not commit 
themselves to a long-term 
future at villa Park. He is 


anxious to avoid a repeat of 
last season’s lengthy negotia- 
tions with Steve Staunton, 

which ultimately failnd to 

persuade the Republic of Ire- 
land defender to stay. 

Gregory, who on Friday 
paid SAS million to Bolton for 
the midfielder Alan Thomp- 
son. said: “Let me state cate- 
gorically that I don't want 
anyone to leave Villa. But if 
the five players going into the 
last year of their contracts de- 
cide to turn down the new 
deals they have been offered, 
then they will be put up for 
sale.” 


Southampton’s cash-rich Jones adds striker 
Zittelli to his wish-list as Slough sell their star 


Noam Frledfamdwr 


D AVE JONES, the South- 
ampton manager, lwn 
opened negotiations to sign 
the French striker David 
Zittelli from the relegated 
German side Karlsruhe. 
Zittelli, 2fi, out of contract 
this summer, will come for 
talks next week with a view 
to moving to The Dell on a 
free transfer. Jones has 
been handed 210 million to 
strengthen his squad, 
following Kevin Davies’s 


sale to Blackburn, and is 
also tracking the Belgium 
forward Emile M’Penza, 
Newcastle's Darren Pea- 
cock and Spurs’ David 
Howells. 

The Aldershot Town 
manager George Borg has 
signed the veteran England 
Semi-professional striker 
Gary Abbott from Slough 
Town for a club-record 
£8,000. Abbott, 33, has 
serred more than ISO goals 
In non-league football in- 
cluding 21 for Slough last 
season, but his departure 
could Bigpai the beginning 


r 


of the end for Slough after 
their directors pulled out of 
the Vauxhall Conference 
next season citing financial 
diffi culties. 

The holiday firm Pouting 
has extended its sponsor- 
ship of English reserve- 
team football with a new 
two-year deal with the Cen- 
tral League. 

The Football League 
recorded the best atten- 
dances for 38 years last sea- 
son with 8.3 million people 
passing through the turn- 
stiles at Nationwide Div- 
ision One games, 
t 


H oward kendall 
will sit behind his desk 
this morning nervously 
awaiting the telephone call 
that will officially signal the 
end of his tenure at Everton. 
The most successful manager 
in the Merseyside club’s his- 
tory reported for work yester- 
day morning insisting he 
knew nothing about what 
would seem to be his immi- 
nent departure from Goo- 
disonPark. 

*1 have heard all the specu- 
lation but. quite frankly, that 
has been doing the rounds for 
the best part of a month,” 
Kendall said. “I shall simply 
carry on with my duties. I 
will, however, be seeking 
talks with my chairman." 

Everton's chairman Peter 
Johnson Is thought to have 
decided at the weekend that a 
change of manager would be 
in Everton's best Interest As 
Kendall awaited news of his 
fete the man who will proba- 
bly replace him. Martin 
O'NeilL agreed to have yet 
more talks with Leicester 
City. 

Although O’Neill is still 
likely to resign his post 
within the next few days he 
continued to push the olive 
branch of reconciliation 
across the boardroom table 
yesterday. 

O’Neill flew out to France 
last night as part of the BBC's 
World Cup commentary team, 
but only after announcing he 
was happy to return home at 
any time for another round of 
negotiations with the chair- 
man of Leicester's pic arm. 
Sir Rodney Walker. 

‘7 do not want this to drag 
on but I do want a final deci- 
sion and, if need be, I will 
come back from France as 
soon as a meeting is ar- 
ranged." O'Neill said, after 
unsuccessfully trying to ar- 
range a meeting with his em- 
ployers on Sunday. 

Sir Rodney insisted that the 
recent restructuring of upper 
and middle management at 
the Filbert Street dub had 
been revised in the hope of 
allaying O'Neill's fear about a 
possible diminishing of his 
authority. 

"We have talked over the 
weekend about some of his 
anxieties which are long- 
standing and really have little 
to do with recent changes 
here. 

“Martin has shared with 
me the fall extent of how he 
feels about some of the issues 
relating to his early days at 
this club,” Sir Rodney said. 

If O’Neill does decide to 
remain with Leicester. Ever- 
ton may seek to Install Man- 
chester United's assistant 
manager Brian Kidd as Ken- 
dall’s successor. 


Chelsea stand 
firm in face of 
Laudrup threat 
from Rangers 


B rian laudrup's free 
transfer to Chelsea will 
stand despite the threat of 
legal action from Rangers, the 
London dub's managing di- 
rector Colin Hutchinson said 
yesterday. 

Rangers, who valued Lau- 
drup at £6 million, are de- 
manding compensation for 
the Denmark striker and are 
threatening to challenge his 
move in the European court. 
But Hutchinson said: 
"Rangers have taken a 
strange stance. I don't know 
whether they have got the 
needle with Chelsea or Lau- 
drup. but an the advice we 
have had is that they haven’t 
got one lota of a case. 

Laudrup is not a Rangers 
player any more because his 
contract has expired there. 
We agreed everything in Feb- 
ruary and he is looking for- 
ward to coming here." 

Jock Brown, Celtic's gen- 
eral manager, yesterday de- 
nied claims by the sacked as- 
sistant coach Murdo MacLeod 
that he interfered with team 
affairs and delayed bringing 
Paul Lambert to the club be- 
cause he did not rate the 
player. 

MacLeod, sacked last 
Thursday after helping the 
former head coach Wlm Jan- 
sen guide the club to the 
Coca-Cola Cup and Scottish 
league tide, launched a verbal 
assault on Brown on Sunday 
but tbe latter yesterday 
accused the former Scotland 
player of criticising Jansen in 
an attempt to press his own 
claims for the job. 

He also claimed that Mac- 
Leod tried to Increase the 
terms of his own contract last 
October, four months after ar- 
riving at Parkhead. 

South of the border, John 
Stockwell resigned yesterday 
after three years as chairman 
Halifax Town to spend 
more time running his textile 
company, 

Stockwell joined the Hali- 
fax board in August 1992, 
months before the club was 
relegated from the Football 
League, and saw the side lift 
the Vauxhall Conference title 
last season to return. 
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Don’t forget the brolly . . . the England coach Glenn Hoddle prepares to swap Bisham Abbey for La Banle yesterday with every confidence that he will be on duty until after the World Cup final 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK BARON 


Hoddle packs bags for the duration 


Martin Thorpe on an upbeat England squad that today flies out for the front line 


G lenn hoddle 
did not quite go as 
far as his 1966 
counterpart Alf 
Ramsey and pre- 
dict that England will win the 
World Cup. But. as the squad 
leave for France 98 this morn- 
ing. the England coach has 
made plans for a very long 
stay. 

Travel and hotels are al- 
ready booked for England's 
appearance in the final on I 
July 12 and all other prepara- , 
tions have been made on the 1 
assumption that they will be I 


playing the maximum seven 
games. 

*T wouldn't be here if I 
didn't think we could win It" 
said Hoddle yesterday. “But 
not even the Brazilian coach 
can say we are going to win 
the World Cup. All I can say 
is that all we've been doing 
for the players is geared to 
performing for seven games. 
That's not arrogance, that's 
just professionalism. You've 
got to make the players think 
that way." 

This multi-million pound 
global extravaganza, which 


will empty most streets In 
most parts of the planet for 
four weeks, kicks off tomor- 
row with Scotland playing 
Brazil. But before then Eng- 
land go to Caen for a small 
but important game behind 
closed doors against the 
French first division side, and 
then on to their training 
camp at La Baule. 

England will then have to 
wait until Monday to reveal 
themselves to the world in 
their first game against Tuni- 
sia. And, though Hoddle ad- 
mits he knows his starting 


line-up. those interviewing 
him yesterday’ also knew the 
pointlessness of asking. 

With those same journalists 
beginning to call time on 
stories about Paul Gas- 
coigne's boozy omission and 
Teddy Sheringham's boozy 
intermission, the nation is be- 
ginning to focus on the main 
event and the players are 
gradually sensing the full 
magnitude of what is about to 
b efall them. 

"Wherever we travel now, 
just coming to the training 
ground, we get people outside 


their houses cheering us." 
said Hoddle. "There's a buzz 
around the country and it has 
given us a bit of a buzz too. 

"There is a new excitement 
among the players and an edge 
in training. I think they just 
cant wait to get out there." 

But, though there are 
nerves, there is. Hoddle in- 
sists, no fear. A series of im- 
pressive results by England, 
beginning with their semi- 
final appearance In Euro 96. 
top place in a tough World 
Cup qualifying group includ- 
ing Italy, plus overall victory 


against Brazil and France in 
Le Touraoi last summer has 
infused Hoddle s players with 
the belief that they can beat 
the best in the world. 

"We won't be going to 
France with any fear," said 
Hoddle. “Fear in a group of 
people means you're on a 
downward spiraL So, given 
the players’ experiences over 
the last three years, we're 
nice and positive. 

“I also think we're better 
prepared than any England 
squad going into a finals. 
There have been a few chinks 
out of my control but by the 
time of the tournament rhe 
players will be prepared men- 


tally and physically as well as 
possible. At the end of the day, 
if it goes wrong it goes wrong 
but at least the approach 
would have been right” 

Failure is something which 
destroyed the England career 
of one of Hod die’s predeces- 
sors. Graham Taylor, and it 
nearly destroyed the man 
himself. Eventual failure 
even brought the sack for the 
great Ramsey, the only Eng- 
land manager to win the 
World Cup. So Hoddle knows 
the expectations and the pres- 
sures which attend his task. 1 
Ultimately his spirituality i 
will help him see failure in a 
wider context For now he is ! 


not even contemplating it 

“I've not even thought 
about not getting into the 
second round, for instance," 
he said. "If that happens 111 
deal with it then. 1 don’t need 
to worry about it now." 

The fear he acknowledges 
exists is the age-old concern 
that some England fans will 
once again produce fighting 
spirit of the wrong sort "I 
want our fans to enjoy them- 
selves and support England," 
said Hoddle. "We don't want 
anyone going to the World 
Cup if they're not going to get 
behind the team. They wifi, be 
an extended part of our team 
out there." 
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society 


Across 

1 it's hard to be made ill with 
cocoa — but this one may be 
(9) 

6 Knight, first class, goes to 
Arab state (5) 

9 Junk mall? (7,4,4) 

10 Peterborough may be said to 
be 1 across 

11 Deep trouble for front half of 
horse to stand (8) 

14 Leading journalist changes 
for Charftg Cross (9) 

15 Jollification In bed in 
Germany (5) 

16 Fruit can be very musical {5) 
18 At the heat of storm damage 

in Newcastle initially (9) 

20 Listened, but not in order. 
Engaged? (8) 

21 Many involved in change for 

scam (4) 


25 Infer no council awads can 
be made (4,1.10) 

25 Not the town for top people? 
(5) 

27 Transport returns for girl 
student intellectually 
challenged (S) 

Down 

1 Collect used in a service (5) 

2 Prank taken fan by 
investigators — It's a plant (7) 

3 Alter ego involved In filthy 
deeds (4) 

4 Country boy without a name (4) 

5 Struggling went on to the 
finish (10) 

6 Write in ship’s log about 
Boots, for example (10) 

7 Leading lady in a straw hat — 
that’s fishy (7) 

8 It's fashionable to relate 
shock treatment to the brain 
0) 


12 A man's shirt tom by accident 
(5.5) 

13 Native, that is. sounding alien 
( 10 ) 

14 College name a teDow for rival 
press (9) 

17 To consult an augurer may 
bearfndt(7) 

19 Mansion whose erection is 
unlikely to be fruitful? (7) 

22 Reverse pole vault took in 
judges©) 

23 He turns his back for the most 
part on strike leader (4) 

24 Japanese sport amounts to 
nothing (4) 

Solution tomorrow 

9 Stuck? Then caM our solutions line 

on 0881 338 838. Cate cost 50p 

fw minute at af times. Service st«>- 

pfced by ATS 
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